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KOREA’S SYNGMAN RHEE 


“We have not despaired; we must not be disappointed.” 








The Worlds First Cars to Apply the 


Modern Developments of Aviation to 
the Building of an Automobile 
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The Sleek Jet Fighter Plane is 
the Novy Panther, built by 


‘ Grumman Aircroft Engineering 
Corp. + Photography by Sorra 
Today your Nash dealer is displaying a completely new Drive. See the new, low-priced Ramblers. They are fresh, 
kind of automobile— years ahead in basic construction, in new evidence of the daring that has given Nash a postwar 
features, and in every luxurious detail of appointment. sales gain five times as great as the average of the industry! 
See the 1951 Airflytes—the distinguished Ambassador Before you decide, take an Airflyte ride—in the world’s 
and popular Statesman series, available with Hydra-Matic most modern car! 





New sky-flow fenders and racing teardrop tail First airliner reclining seat in « car. Nothing Even the air will be new to vou. The Weather 





help cut air drag and wind noise—boost speed — ever made a long trip so short! Just touch a Eye Conditioned Air System filters the air, 
and economy. America’s best aerodynamic de lever and ease the seat back as far as you like refreshes it, warms it automatically, on pres- 
sign means over 25 miles to the gallon, at Relax, while someone else drives, And at night, surized airliner principles You ean ride at 
average highway speed, in the Nash Statesman! both seats can become Twin Beds. zero without a coat. No window fogging! 


1951 





The »hy r T . } Jamble: 
We found a new way to build your car—the Look at the records for speed, endurance, and The Ambassador The Statesman - The Rambler 


way of the modern plane. Airflyte Construe- hill-elimbing—and you'll find Nash engines The Worlds Most Modern Cars 
tion means welding body-and-frame into a ire world famous. Recently, a Nash Ambassa- : 

single rattle-free unit that’s safer tronger dor officially covered 712 miles at 95.3 m.p.h. 
Double-rigid, stays new for years longer. average—believed to be a new record. Nosh Motors, Division Noth-Kelvinator Cor 


There's Much of Tomorrow in all Nash Does Today 
etroit, Mich, 


The fits? 2S Million miles 


A year and a half ago the first Bocing 
Stratocruisers went into service. Today 
more than 50 of the twin-deck sky 
queens are flying the global routes of 
four great airlines. They have flown 
more than 25,000,000 plane miles. 


A glance at the map shows where 
Stratocruisers are spanning the oceans 
and crossing the continent, flying the 
colors of Pan American World Air- 


ways, Northwest, British Overseas and 
United Air Lines. 


The big Boeing airliners have com- 
pleted over 5000 Atlantic and Pacific 
crossings. They have lowered speed 
records again and again over land and 
over water. Stratocruisers have flown 
from New York to London in 8 hours, 
55 minutes, and from Tokyo to Hono- 
lulu in 10 hours, 55 minutes. The latter 


Fleets of Boeing-built Stratocruisers are now In service on these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS + 
UNITED AIR LINES * 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





4000-mile flight is the longest ever 
made by a commercial plane. 


During their first 25,000,000 miles, 
the spacious air and altitude condi- 
tioned Stratocruisers have established 
standards of comfort and performance 
never before approached in air travel. 
That’s why, where there is a choice, 
more and more people prefer the 
Stratocruiser over any other plane. 


SFOEMNM IF 


STRATOCRUVUIS ER 


For the Air Force Boeing builds the B-50 Superfortress, the B-47 Stratojet and the C-97 Stratofreighter 








FORD MOTOR COMPANY INTRODUCES 


ae 


HAROLD T. YOUNGREN, a pioneer of automatic transmissions 





we refused to compromise until we had a drive that would do 
believe an ideal automatic drive should do. 








and Ford Engineering Vice-President, briefs a group of engineers all the things we : 

on the many advantages of Ford’s great new automatic transmis- Now we have it, and I sincerely believe it is as fine a drive as 

sion. Said Youngren: “We have spent 41% years achieving this engineering knows how to build today.”” Once you yourself try 
» it was worth waiting for. 





drive. As all of you know, we could have had one at any time. But this new automatic drive you will agree 





A GREAT NEW AUTOMATIC DRIVE! 


4 years in development, Ford’s transmission 
triumph ushers in new era of driving pleasure 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY’S new automatic transmission—to be 
F introduced first in the 1951 Mercury cars—is destined to 
take its place along with the pneumatic tire, the enclosed car, 
and the self-starter as a new milestone in driving pleasure. 

During the past decade, Ford Motor Company’s engineers 
have experimented with every known principle of automatic 
transmissions and have built dozens of them. One by one, 
these drives were found lacking. In some there was too much 
loss of power or economy. Jerkiness, slipping, or excess heat 
ruled out others. Not one satisfied every Ford requirement. 


In the end Ford found the answer. A unique combination 
of various proven principles, achieved by Ford engineers 
working along with Borg-Warner experts, has resulted in 
an automatic drive which may well create a “revolution 
beneath the floor boards”! 

For one thing, this amazing new drive is a perfected built- 
in automatic drive specifically designed as an integral part of 
the cars built by the Ford Motor Company. For in all their 
years of refusal to compromise with performance and effi- 
ciency, Ford’s aim never was just to build an automatic drive 
—but to build a better-driving car! 

You'll appreciate so many of the good things this new 
transmission does: the unbelievable smoothness of its opera- 
tion, the sureness of its response, the wonderful way that 
it “thinks and acts for you.”” Among these good things are the 
things it doesn’t do—such as stalling at stops, jerking in heavy 
traffic, or lagging just when you want extra power—the things 
that have kept many a motorist loyal to the old style shift. 


Yes, truly, this new transmission puts new meaning into 
the term “driving pleasure” —and ushers in a whole new era 
of comfort, ease, safety, and enjoyment. And it serves as one 
more illustration of the “Ford idea’?— to build the best pos- 
sible products, in the best possible way, for the benefit of all. 





A THIRD GENERATION member of the family whose name is 
synonymous with automobile advancement—Benson Ford, -Vice- 
President and General Manager of the Lincoln-Mercury Division, “test 
drives” with engineer Youngren, the new automatic transmission 
which will shortly make its appearance on the 1951 Mercury cars. 





NO CLUTCH, no gear shift, only this simple selector dial. 
For normal driving you slip lever into “Dr,” and step on 
the gas. Unique Ford feature—you move straight from 
neutral “N” to reverse “R” without going through forward 
speeds. You can even “rock” out of mud or deep snow. 


FOR THOSE EMERGENCY tight spots in passing or for 
climbing steep hills, there’s a mighty reserve of power at the 
tip of your toe. For added downhill safety, you get extra 
braking power in 


“Lo.” And there’s not even the slightest 
“feeling” of changing gears—just velvet smooth response. 





IN TRAFFIC—that’s where you notice more of the big 
advantages of this great new drive. No jerking or stalling— 
no annoying engine roar or excess heat. And when you stop— 
even on a steep hill—there’s a special parking position “P” 
on the selector dial which locks your wheels fast to the road, 
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ADVANCEMENT OF 


PROFESS! 


ONAL &¥ CARE 





Do glasses 


Occasionally you may have heard 
eople say, Glasses cost too much.” 
That's because they do not realize 
that they are paying for more than 
glasses. [f you've wondered about it, 
here are some facts to bear in mind: 

Rarely do you pay for just a pair of 
glasses. You pay for professional and 
technical services and materials — 
the lenses and frame. The cost of 
services may equal or exceed the cost 
of the materials. And rightly so, be- 
cause the usefulness of your glasses 
is entirely dependent upon the servy- 
ices of Optometrists, Ophthalmolo- 
gists, Ophthalmic Dispensers (Opti- 
cians). 

To be qualified to provide these 


Copyright, 1950, U.S. A., American Optical Company 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL SERVICES ARE ESSENTIAL TO 





EXAMINATION 


REFRACTION 
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PRESCRIPTION 


cost more than they're worth? 


services requires professional and 
technical education, training, experi- 
ence and skill. Then there’s the 
matter of time to serve you conscien- 
tiously. The necessary technical serv- 
ices in the prescription laboratory are 
important, too. It’s no simple matter 
to fill a prescription for better vision. 

From whom you get these services 
is a matter of your own choice. The 
important thing to remember is that 
they are essential. Fees for these 
services are often mistaken for the 
price of just the glasses. Because you 
can see and handle your glasses 
you're apt to think that’s all you paid 
for. The services which make glasses 
so helpful are often overlooked. 


INTERPRETATION 


TIME ts published weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, Printed In U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- 
ter January 21, 1928, at the Postotfice at Chicago, Hl. under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subseriotion $8.00 a year in U.S.A. 


EYE COMFORT AND VISUAL EFFICIENCY — The AMERICAN Pilon 





FITTING 


Whether you pay $25 or less, $35, 
$50 or more, depe a upon the serv- 
ices required and the materials used 
in your particular case. It all adds up 
to a fee for professional and technical 
services and the materials to help 
you see better. 

No! Glasses and the services that 
are so essential do not cost more than 
they’re worth. They are worth a lot 
to you, yet the cost is only a few cents 
a day during the life of the average 
prese ription. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 


Founded in 1883 —the world’s largest suppliers 


to the ophthalmic professions. 
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RE-EVALUATING 





Volume LVI 
Number 16 





BOT ii REE 


_ WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


Roth of these beautifully bound, superbly decorated editions of 


LATO » ARISTOTLE 





FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these 
classics—written two thousand years ago— 
hit so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, 
in the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and 
discussions of Plato and Aristotle. They were 
mighty pioneers inthe field of knowledge, and their 
ideas are astonishingly timely now. 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans- 
lation, and contains the five great dialogues— 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. 
ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays— 
Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Clas- 
sics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited and 
annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 
nerstones of your library. And both are yours free, 
as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes to 

your library—as membership gifts 
from The Classics Club? You are invited to 
join today . . . and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the “'pressed for time” 
men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called "Classics"? 


A tue “classic” is a living book thar 
will never grow old. For sheer fascination 
it can rival the most thrilling modern novel. 
Have you ever wondered how the cruly 

reat books have become “‘classics’’? First, 

ause they are so readable. They would 
not have lived unless they were read; they 
would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to 
be easy to understand. And those are the 
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very qualities which characterize these selec- 
tions: readability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other book 
clubs. 1. It distributes co its members the world’s 
classics at a low price. 2. Its members are not obli- 
gated to take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
volumes (which are being used today in many lead- 
ing colleges and universities) are luxurious De Luxe 
Editions—-bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have tinted page 
tops, are richly stamped in genuine gold, which will 
fetain its original lustrre—books you and your chil- 
dren will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. With 
your first book will be sent an advance notice about 
turure selections. You may reject any book you do 
not wish, You need not cake any specific number of 
books—only the ones you want. No money in ad- 
vance, no membership fees. You may cancel mem- 
bership any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs are rising. This low price—and your 
FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE—cannot 
be assured unless you respond promptly, THF CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 


Walter J. Black, President BD 
*THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please enroll meas a Trial Member and send me, FREE, 
the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics Club Editions 
of PLATO and ARISTOTLE, together with the current 


selection. 


Lam not obligated to take any specific number of books 
and | am to receive an advance description of future selec- 
tions. Also, | may reject any volume before or after I re- 
ceive it,and I may cancel my membership whenever! wish. 


For each volume I decide to keep I will send you $2.89 


plus a few cents mating charges. (Books shipped in 
U.S.A. only.) 


Mr 
Mrs, 
Miss (Please Print Plainly) 
| Address 
Zone No. 
City (if any) State... 
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MADE BY COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
PRODUCERS OF QUALITY ANTI-FREEZE SINCE 


1933 








| October 15, 1950 





LEITERS 


"Against the Darkening Sky" 





Sir: 
I have read scores of great historians 
whose descriptive will live forever 





er have I read 


th z 





as tr d literat 













anyth re Viv ul than Frank 
Gibney's d if aking of Wolmi 
Island [1 Sept beginnir with 
“Inchon blaz inst the darkening sky .. .” 
WittiaM E. SAWYER 


Winchester, Ky. 


Sir: 

Bouquets to you and your reporters, Frank 
Gibney and James Bell, for their 
the assault waves on Wolmi and 
Man, that’s reporting! 

EvERETT E. 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 


stories of 


Inchon 


JENNINGS Jr. 











Sir: 

I could hardly read the stories by Carl 
Mydans, Frank Gibney and James Bell... 
because a film kept forming over my eyes 

It takes real guts to do a job like that 
There ought to be some kind of a special 


Congressional Medal for these Korean cor- 


respondents, 


R. FULLERTON PLact 
St. Louis 


Scully's Saucers 


Sir: 

I read with great interest your Sept. 25 
review of Frank Scully’s new book on Flying 
Saucers ... I have seen neither a saucer 


nor an hallucination, but would gladly 
either one that came into range 
In talking to the principals 


view 


involved in 
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fi glide Automatic Trans- 
mission and 105-h.p. En- 
gine optional on De Luxe 
les models at extra cost, 


ee, es 





hist 


in smooth, effortless No-Shift Driving 
at low prices 


You'll be much more relaxed, much safer at 
the wheel of a Chevrolet with Powerglide Auto- 
matic Transmission.* There’s no clutch pedal— 
no gearshifting—no work involved. All you do 
in ordinary driving is set the lever in “DRIVE” 
position, press the accelerator and go, with 
velvety smoothness, at any desired speed. 

Only Chevrolet offers 


=. you this finest no-shift 
Le driving at lowest cost! 
}_}} 
and Tinest 


for powerful Valve-in-Head thrills and thrift 


Here’s the only low-priced car that offers you 
your choice of a 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine 
with Powerglide Automatic Transmission” . . . 
or the highly developed, highly efficient stand- 
ard Chevrolet Valve-in-Head Engine with Silent 
Synchro-Mesh Transmission. Both outstanding 
for thrills and thrift! 


*Combination of Power- 





Yes, more value is yours in Chevrolet. More 


aS at lowest cost value in beauty and comfort, for only 
* No > ~~ Chevrolet offers Body by Fisher at lowest 


x ng brings you more good things for fewer dollars prices. More value in steering-ease and riding- 
5" a «iad s ease, for only Chevrolet offers Center-Point 


Steering and the Unitized Knee-Action Ride 


at lowest prices. More value in safety-protec- 
tion, for only Chevrolet offers a Curved Wind- 
shield with Panoramic Visibility and Proved 
: Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes at lowest prices. 
See Chevrolet, drive Chevrolet, and you'll 


agree—it’s first and finest at lowest cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 














The Styleline De Luxe 
2-Door Sedan 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
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When performance becomes the 

sole measure of value, Florsheim quality 
becomes the common sense choice 

of the men of America. Experience has 
proved that Florsheim Shoes look better, 
wear longer, and cost less—by the month 
and by the mile. Today’s Florsheim Shoes 
are the finest ever; today’s Florsheim 


pledge is that they will continue to be. 


Florsheim 


Shree 





The COMMANDER, S-1316, 
Wing Tip 


The Florsheim Shoe Company « Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 


8 














Scully’s book I am immediately impressed by 
their sincerity. There is not the slightest hint 
of “kidding.” . . . 

Although I admit to amateurhood in the 
realm of physics . .. I feel you should not 
state quite so emphatically that agnetic 
waves do not exist.” Why, the pages of his- 
tory are strewn with statements by great sci- 
entists out of the past who proclaimed in 
their day that the various forces that operate 
our present marvels simply “do not exist.” ... 

Rosert G. PIKE 








La Canada, Calif. 


Sir: 

I subscribe to Tre because the reporting 
is accurate, and the criticism both logical and 
discriminating. [Now] Time has done the 
impossible; it has surpassed itself, 

I had read a condensation of Author 
Scully’s hogwash on the so-called “flying 
saucers” in [another] magazine ... I was 
thoroughly convinced at that time of the 
scientific unsoundness of his writing ... 
Every person of intelligence should be indig- 
nant at the thought of anyone deliberately 
promoting national hysteria, based on the 
hallucinations of people who will swallow 
any fantasy thinly veiled in pseudo-scientific 
jargon. 

Trwe’s review should serve as a dash of 
cold water . . . Let us hope that. . . Scully 
will return to the realm of the bedroom, 
with whose intricacies he is undoubtedly 
more familiar. 

My hat is off to you. 


CuHartes M, CLEMENSEN 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Sir: 

Tiwe . . . deals rather facetiously with the 
subject of flying saucers, pooh-poohing all 
factual data which has made headlines pre- 
viously. If the saucer operation is a military 
secret, why say anything about it?... 

Scientifically, there is a related economy of 
energy to acrodynamics involved in the 
saucer; I refer you to the item on pages 
413-414 of Astronomy and Cosmogony (the 
Cambridge University Press 1929) by Sir 
James Jeans. It might just be that the “disc” 
became so shaped only after rotating at a 
highly excessive speed, which you will find 
will occur to any oblate spheroid when a 
critical speed of rotation is reached. 

Be that as it may, you should not print 
anything on the subject unless and until you 
are positive. (In my book we may have 
some public announcement on this by the 
end of the year from the authorities.) 


ANNA M, StTauB 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


New Parlour Game 
Sir: 

You always present the news from Great 
Britain in a fair and impartial manner. How- 
ever, occasionally an important item is over- 
looked . . . 

A new parlour game is sweeping England 
... It is called “Monotony” and is appro- 
priate to our times. It appears to be based on 
Monopoly, a game [in] which ... each 
player’s object was to acquire the private 
ownership of ... house property, and so 
forth. In Monotony the aim is to nationalise 
everything. 

The game can be played by candlelight in 
an empty coal cellar, a padded cell, or other 
convenient room, and the apparatus can eas- 
ily be improvised. At the outset, whoever 
can place the largest number of square pegs 
in round holes becomes the “Government.” 
Then cards are dealt around. Each player in 
turn presents his card, which is marked 
“Coal,” “Gas,” “Transport,” “Steel,” or the 
name of some other industry. Then the 
“Government” player presents his trump 
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Some simple facts about 


DIABETES 


Diabetes is a condition in which the body 
is unable to utilize properly the sugars and 
starches in food. This condition is due to 
a deficiency in the body’s supply of insulin. 
However, the use of insulin, made from the 
pancreas of animals, has made the treat- 
ment of diabetes increasingly effective. As 


a result, diabetics usually live long and 
nearly normal lives. In fact, life expectancy 
for the average diabetic today is double 
what it was before insulin was discovered, 
and has increased even more for young 
diabetics. 


RESEARCH promises more effective treatments for diabetics 


Medical science is constantly im- 
proving the treatment of diabetes. 
Different types of insulin, which vary 
in speed and duration of action, have 
been developed to meet the varying 
requirements of patients. A new type 
of insulin, now under trial, combines 
fast action with long-lasting effect. 


There is continuing research on 
other phases of the disease. Work 
with radioactive isotopes and other 
studies offer the hope for further 
progress in treatment, and perhaps 
for the prevention of some cases of 
the disease. 


DETECTION is quick, and easily accomplished 


Sugars and starches cannot be util- 
ized satisfactorily by the untreated 
diabetic. As a result, sugar appears 
in the urine. Having periodic medical 
examinations that include a check 
for diabetes helps to insure early diag- 
nosis. If proper treatment is started 
at once, serious complications can 
usually be avoided. 

One recent survey showed that for 


every 4 persons known to have dia- 
betes there were 3 others who had it 
without knowing it. It is now possible 
for anyone who suspects diabetes to 
make a simple, inexpensive test at 
home for sugar in the urine. Kits for 
this test may be obtained at most 
drug stores. If the results of the test 
are positive, a doctor should be con- 
sulted for a complete examination, 


TREATMENT is largely the patient’s responsibility 


Most doctors agree that the dia- 
betic himself largely determines his 
own future. Cooperation between 
patient and doctor, of course, is es- 
sential. Only the physician can de- 
termine whether or not insulin is re- 
quired, and in what dosage. He will 
also prescribe proper diet and advise 
about necessary exercise. 

Once the correct treatment is es- 
tablished, however, continued suc- 


cessful control of the disease depends 
mainly on the patient. He should be 
careful and faithful in following the 
prescribed instructions, and he 
should be alert for signs of possible 
complications. Ifthe average diabetic 
observes these and other precautions, 
he can usually look forward to living 
a long life with almost undiminished 
activity. 


COPYRIGHT 1980— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 110T, “Diabetes.” 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Name 
Street 
City 





1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
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FOR FARMS, where it 
makes all buildings 
and improvements 
firesafe, ratproof and 
rotproof, Concrete im- 
provements make 
work eas 
and more profitable. 





er, cleaner 


FOR CONSERVATION. 
Concrete dams con- 
trol floods, supply 





power and irrigation. 





Pipe lines protect 
health by bringing in 
pure water, removing 
wastes, storm waters. 


FOR HOMES of distinc- 
tion—in any style, 
size or floor plan. A 
sturdy, firesafe con- 
crete house offers life- 
time comfort and pro- 
tection, yet costs you 
less per year to own. 


FOR STRUCTURES such 
as schools, hospitals, 
stores, factories,apart- 
ment and public build- 
ings. Concrete pro- 
vides great structural 
strength, firesafety, 
economy and beauty. 


The Smart Move 
when building is to choose 


CONCRETE 























FOR PAVEMENTS — 
primary roads, streets 
and airports. First 
cost is moderate and 
concrete serves long 
years at small upkeep 
expense. That means 
low annual cost. 





















FOR RAILROADS, 
where concrete serves 
in more than 160 dif- 
ferent ways to pro- 
vide better, safer, 
faster, more economi- 
cal passenger and 
freighttransportation. 


PF Teola Fale) 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 

















card, “Nationalisation,” and takes his oppo- 
nents’ cards, handing them scraps of paper 
of dubious value in return. 

Oddly enough, the “Government” almost 
always wins. Indeed, it is impossible for him 
to lose unless his stock of paper becomes 
exhausted. When this happens, he declares a 
state of emergency, blows out the candle, 
and goes to bed. 


HuGH Morrison 
London 


"Anyone Who Drinks Beer. . ." 
Sir: 

Was amused at your footnote on Mrs. 
Agnes Denmanson of Seattle who in 1933 
was quoted as saying “Anyone who drinks 
beer would commit murder.” 

I happen to be Mrs. Denmanson. Was city 
editor of the now extinct Seattle Star at the 
time. Few controversial letters were arriving 
for the “From Our Readers” column, and one 
of our many successive editors asked me to 
whip out a few phony letters to bring in 
replies from readers, 

The Denmanson correspondence to the 
Star followed, and brought in hundreds of 
letters from irate beer drinkers . . . The gen- 
eral pattern had the mythical subscriber 
writing she had seen a man enter a bar and 
stagger out after one beer, Each letter ended 
“Anyone who drinks beer would commit 
murder. Mr. Denmanson agrees with me . . .” 

Subscribers who took the hook usually 
gave our phantom prohibitionist hell, then 
said they were sorry for her poor hen-pecked 
husband, Occasionally someone would write 
in to agree with Mrs, D. 

The series ended in about a year after 
some brewer saw one of the letters and com- 
plained to the advertising department. 

STUART WHITEHOUSE 
Seattle 


Commitment on Truth 
Sir 

The very mode of expression of the un- 
named spokesman for the American Psycho- 
logical Association who views as “dismal” the 
acceptance of a teaching position which is 
open only to those who are able to deny that 
they are traitors to the U.S. [Tre, Sept. 18] 
bespeaks the smug sort of pseudo-intellectual 
among whom radicalism is considered fash- 
ionable. 

An admitted principle of Communism is 
that the only valid basis of choice between a 
lie and a truth is their comparative utility to 
the speaker .. . The productive, taxpaying 
owners of such institutions as the Univer- 
sity of California might have a definite com- 
mitment as to the extent to which they may 
expect truth to prevail among the teachers of 
their children. 





James W. GuERIN 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Profits & Prophets 
Sir: 


Mr. R. F. West's concern with the reli- 
yus illiteracy of college students who spell 





*“prophet” as “profit” (Time, Sept. 25) brings 


to mind a private collection of schoolboy 
howlers shown me by a friend who was tu- 
toring a freshman cconomics class at the 
University of Toronto two years ago. On an 
examination, one of his students wrote to the 
effect that “depressions are caused when the 
prophets are not so good,” — 

Whether or not this piece of evidence 
ought to be advanced in opposition to Mr 
West's thesis, I would hesitate to say. It may 
be simply that the student had a deeper in- 
sight into the mysteries of our economic sys- 
tem than many experts on the subject . . . 

D. L. BENNETT 


Toronto 
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Today Better Homes & Gardens offers more than 3%2-million circulation — 
is the only top man-woman magazine 
that got there entirely through 1007 service! 


7ES, take a new look at Better Homes & Gardens 
today—and especially at the significance of its multi- 
million circulation. 










Where else will you find over 3'4-million families screened 


for abiding interest in their homes? 


a 
Wh 
Where else will you find over 3'4-million families attracted \\\ \ \ 
“(\ 
ariens 
aN Wa 


to a magazine solely because of its 100% service content 
on better living? 

Where else will you find over 3!4-million families primed 
for buying by helpful editorial counsel on household and 
family problems? 

The plain fact is: of all top-circulation magazines read 
with equal interest, by both men and women, only Better 
Homes & Gardens offers such a vastly productive reader- 


ship—such a fertile big market for any product you sell. Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3’ Million Better Families 


So whether it’s your name, your product or your service, 
certainly Better Homes & Gardens rates a high place in 
your advertising plans—throwing all of its power behind 
your advertising message whatever that message may be. 
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Your car Will go 
faster-or farther-or 


climb a 


Steeper hill 


on the same amount of gasoline 


Listen to what the men who build automobile 
engines have to say about your car. At 40 miles 
an hour on a smooth, level highway, 50% of 
your gasoline is used up to overcome internal 
friction. Yes, half of the power your gasoline 
produces never gets to the rear wheels to make 
your car go faster or farther or climb a steeper hill. 


Friction eats a lot of gas, doesn’t it? 


Now just suppose you can reduce that friction. 
Then some of the power that was being used to 
overcome it will ‘be released to help drive your 
car ahead. 


And that’s exactly what happens! 


In hundreds upon hundreds of scientific Dyna- 
mometer tests using cars like yours, the average 
motorist got 89 more usable power from the 
same amount of gasoline when he changed from 
whatever oil he had been using to Macmillan 
Ring-Free Motor Oil. That simply means Mac- 
millan does a better job of reducing friction. 


Let's figure what 8% means to you. First, it 


means an 89% saving on your gasoline bill— 
that’s about 2¢ a gallon on every gallon you 
buy. 8% means an average of 20 extra miles on 
every tankful. Or, look at it this way: over a 
normal oil drain period, your gasoline saving is 
$2.00—enough to pay for your oil. 


And don’t ever forget, it’s friction that wears 
out motors. With Macmillan Ring-Free Motor 
Oil you reduce friction—you save on wear and 
repair—your motor lasts longer, runs sweeter, 
uses less oil. 


You'll find Macmillan — the original carbon- 
removing oil—at independent garages, car 
dealers and service stations where you see the 
sign of the big red “M”’ Drive in, try the oi! that 
makes your gas go farther. 

ive President 
MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


530 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
50 W. 50TH, NEW YORK ¢ 624 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
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»+- yet Your Unseen Friend” remains unseen 


Look closely at these smartly-styled 
glasses. Look as long, as hard as you 
please...and you won't see the Nickel 
they contain. 

It’s right before your eyes, too... in 
the frames (mountings, some people call 
them ). But you don’t see this Nickel. You 
see the precious metal that surrounds it— 
gold, in this case. 

But take these glasses in your hand... 
watch them in use... and, though you 
don’t see the Nickel, you do see what 
it does. 

See how strong but light the frames 
are... 

See how they hold their shape, once 
properly fitted... 

See how beautifully they stand up un- 
der long wear, never rusting, never cor- 
roding, never becoming unsightly... 


Mostly, this is due to Nickel, “Your 
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“Nothing you buy gives you so much, yet costs you so little, as eye care.” 


It’s right in front of your eyes 


Unseen Friend.” That helps explain why 
Nickel is frequently added to other met- 
als. It shows you some of the advantages 
Nickel gives other metals. Advantages 
that make these metals more useful to 
you ... advantages that would be lacking 
without Nickel... advantages that are out 
of all proportion to the small percentage 
of Nickel used! 


Because of these advantages, Nickel 
has a well-recognized place in conserving 
eyesight throughout the profession. 


It’s used in practically all professional 
equipment — diagnostic instruments, ex- 
amining instruments, sterilizers. It’s the 
“backbone” of most glasses. It’s the opti- 
cal manufacturer's “Unseen Friend” in 
many different ways. 

Wherever you look... business, indus- 
try, your own home... Nickel is usually 


right in front of your eyes. It serves un- 
obtrusively, yet dependably. That's why 
Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 











The Romance of Nickel 
is the name of a booklet that 
tells, in word and picture, 
the story of Nickel, and 
how Nickel is used to make 
life easier and more 
pleasant. It tells many 
little-known facts that 
make interesting cont 
sation. You'll real sading it. For a free 
copy, write The Inte Nickel Co. Inc., 
Dept. 3682, New York 5, New York 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 








EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


-.-Your Unseen Friend 
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AN INFORMATIONAL ADVERTISEMENT BY PLYMOUTH 





How to select a 
sood family car 


New cars, like growing families, come in many different 
types and sizes. So when you buy a new car—regardless 
of make—you'll want to count noses and see which model 


best suits the needs and nature of your family. 


But there’s a lot more to choosing a good family car 
than deciding between, let’s say, a three-passenger coupe 
and a four-door sedan. For, while all new cars are good 
today, they still vary widely in value—in features that 
can bring more benefits to you and your family for many 
thousands of miles to come. 

It pays to check each make of new car in your price 
range as closely as you can. Talk to new-car dealers and 
owners. Ask questions. Take notes. List features. Above all, 
compare the benefits you get for the amount of money you 


are asked to put out. 


On this basis, we think you'll find a great number of 
reasons why you should select Plymouth as your family car. 
But that, of course, is for you to decide. Perhaps the facts 


and suggestions on these pages will help. 


ho f 
renee Protective ndges 
hold tire 





MEMBERS OF YOUR FAMILY are, to you, the world’s most important 
passengers. For protection in case of a blowout, Plymouth offers 
Safety-Rim Wheels. Patented retaining ridges hold the deflated 
tire firmly to the rim so you can come to a safe, controlled 
stop. For your family’s safety, don’t you want this protection? 
Plymouth is the only car in the lowest-priced field that has it. 





ROOM FOR COMFORT is especially important in a family 
car. Besides plenty of legroom and headroom, seats should 
be wide and deep to provide restful support and freedom 





SEE HOW WIDE the doors open. Watch for any awkward- 
ness while you are getting in and out. If you compare 
dimensions, you'll find that a Plymouth rear door opens 
10 inches wider than the rear door of one of the other 
leading low-priced cars, 12 inches wider than the other. 





BE SURE ABOUT THE BRAKES on your family car. While all 
new cars stop quickly, you'll discover differences in sure- 
ness and smoothness. With Plymouth Safe-Guard Hydrau- 
lic Brakes, you always get easy, predictable, straight-line 
stops. Plymouth has 6 hydraulic cylinders actuating the 
brakes (the other two leading low-priced cars have only 4). 





from fatigue. In the lowest-priced field, only Plymouth 
has chair-height, natural-posture seats. You sit erect, 
relaxed. In order to suit shorter members of your family, 





Plymouth’s front seat rises as it is adjusted forward to 
give greater comfort and better vision. All Plymouth pas- 
sengers enjoy a smooth ride well forward of the rear axle. 






YOU WANT TROUBLE-FREE performance from the engine in 
your family car. And you want it to operate efficiently. 
Because it has a compression ratio of 7.0 to 1—highest of 
“all three” leading low-priced cars—the Plymouth engine 
does squeeze extra power out of every drop of gasoline. 





SEE HOW MUCH SPACE there is in the luggage compartment 
—and how easy this space is to get at. Unlike the “other 
two,” Plymouth has a sill-level compartment. That means 
you don’t have to lift luggage over a ledge. The counter- 
balanced lid lifts at the touch of a finger. It stays up 
without support, can’t fall on your head, and closes easily. 


YOU DON'T WANT TO WORRY about the children accidentally 
opening rear doors. Plymouth provides door lock buttons 
that lock the inside door handles as well as those on the 
outside. Even if a Plymouth door is unlocked, the inside 
handle must be pulled upward to open the door. You'll 
find many such thoughtful details in a good family car. 


A new Plymouth is built to give you and 
your family many thousands of miles of 
enjoyable driving. Plymouth dealers across 
the country have highly skilled service 
men who are ready to help you get all the 
long life from your car. Most of these 
specialists are enrolled in the Master Tech- 
nicians Service Conference, an intensified 
training course unique in the automotive 
industry. In fact, whether you are looking 
for a new car—a used car—or for expert 
service—your nearby Plymouth dealer is a 
good man to know. 
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PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


Plymouth 



















AND HE PICKED 





VOIGEWRITER 10 





“I can’t settle for just keeping 
abreast of all my interests—I 
have to keep ahead of ’em. This 
DISC Edison Voicewriter helps 
me do that—by getting me in- 
stant action on everything that 
crosses my desk—or my mind.” 
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“T handle a lot of business by 
phone . . . and whether I'm talk- 
ing to Coney Island or Capri, I 
can count on the Edison Voice- 
writer’s telephone recording fea- 
ture to get every detail of the 
conversation—and get it right!” 


DISC Edison Voicewriter 


another fine product of 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, West Orange, N. J. 


is his tr 
ust ya. 
Performe, A Ed 






“I'm here in the office till all 
hours. So is my Edison Voice- 
writer. My secretary has actually 
started to smile at me mornings, 
now that I’ve stopped routing 
her out of bed nights to play 
midwife to my brain babies.” 


: ° 
fees “ lewriter. bbe 
ays, “Ty helps me to ba a 
a. 
m 








THE DISC EDISON 
GET HIM ACTION’ 





“TI know something about re- 
cording, and none of the other 


dinguses comes anywhere 
near Edison for sharpness and 
clarity. The better the record- 
ing, the better and faster I get 
my work back for my signature!” 


For a demonstration without obliga- 
tion, phone “EDIPHONE” in your 
city, or write Thomas A. Edison 
Incorporated, 43 Lakeside Avenue, 
West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Paes, 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





QeonTiwe- Reader. 


John Osborne, senior Trme-Lire cor- 
respondent in the Pacific, who has re- 
turned from four months of reporting 
there, reports a reaction among officers 
and men of the Eighth Army to one of 
the stories he wrote that surprised and 
delighted them, The story was called 
“The Ugly War” (Tre, Lire, Aug. 
21). It made the point that the war 
against the Communists of Asia could 
not be won by military means alone 
but required political savvy as well. 
An attempt to win it, as the U.S. was 
doing in Korea, only by force of arms 
would court eventual failure and force 
upon U.S. soldiers in the field acts and 
attitudes of the utmost savagery. 


These thoughts were current among 
U.S. commanders in Ko- 
rea, and after the story 
was published Osborne 
found wide and vigor- 
ous agreement with it. 
General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur said that he had 
ordered his staff to dis- 
tribute the story as wide- 
ly as possible in the 
Eighth Army. Said he: 
“It’s good to see a pub- 
lication writing with a 
sense of responsibility to 
its country.” 


Although Osborne, who 
covered some of World 
War II in Europe, did 
not go to the Far East to 
cover the Korean war, he 
did spend some time at 
the front. On one occasion he managed 
to get a ride back to headquarters in a 
jeep. Jimmy Cannon, of the New York 
Post, and another correspondent also 
asked for a lift. Cannon, wise to the 
fact that a jeep’s only comfortable seat 
is the front one, announced that it 
should go to the oldest man present. 
Whereupon, he gave his age (41) and 
dove for the seat. Under his own rules, 
however, he had to relinquish it to Os- 
borne, who is 43. Osborne got the break 
that time, but he maintains that front 
line war coverage is basically a job 
for young reporters. 


One day during August Osborne 
went up to the Korean front to be 
with the battered roth Regiment of 
the 24th Infantry Division. The roth 
had taken a terrific beating during its 
long, well-fought holding action. Os- 
borne had with him a copy of the cur- 
rent issue of Tue (Aug. 14), which 
carried Correspondent Frank Gibney’s 
story about the roth Regiment. While 
talking to'Colonel Ned Moore, Osborne 
gave him the issue. It was the first 


account of his outfit the colonel had 
seen. He read it, and expressed his 
surprise and pleasure at the credit his 
men had received for the tough fight 
they had put up. 


Another copy of Tie was kicking 
around the 27th Regiment headquar- 
ters at Chindong the day Osborne was 
there. It was a rough day. The 27th 
and elements of one other regiment 
were trying to hold the line until 
the marines arrived. Colonel John H. 
(“Mike”) Michaelis called for an air 
strike to relieve the pressure on his 
men. The U.S. planes came over, hit 
the wrong target, and had to be re- 
directed. At this crucial moment Os- 
borne glanced at Michaelis. He was 
standing, bareheaded, in the street 
by the radio truck, reading Time's 





27th Inf. Regiment 
Osnorne & MICHAELIS 


July 24 cover story on General Omar 
Bradley. 


On a return trip to Formosa Osborne 
found that its governor, K. C. Wu, who 
was the subject of Trme’s Aug. 7 cover 
story, had an oversupply of that issue, 
thanks to interested Time readers from 
all over the world. Many of the 200 
readers who wrote to him also ex- 
pressed their surprise and gratification 
at the strength of the anti-Communist 
forces on Formosa. 


If Governor Wu doesn’t know what 
to do with his extra copies, the local 
smugglers do. Tre, Osborne was told, 
is in such demand on the Chinese main- 
land that copies of a current issue 
bring as much as 50 Taiwan dollars 
(about $5 U.S.) apiece, 


Cordially yours, 


eam 
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Such advancements as the Magna-Lok 











THE PLAYHOUSE provides Magnascope Big-Picture System, 16-inch 
screen and 12-inch speaker. Oak finish, $339.50. Mahogany, $329.50 


takes out the interference! 


circuit, improved synchromatic tuner and 
video amplifiers deliver clearer, sharper, 
steadier pictures of richer contrast and 
finer detail. Built-in filter cuts out glare 
and room-light reflections. Static-free 
FM and high-fidelity Magnavox speakers 
bring you glorious, full-range sound. 
Choose the perfect cabinet style for your 
home from a host of superb designs, woods 


and finishes. Direct, factory-to-dealer sell- 


left; THE PROVINCIAL AM-FM radio with 
3-speed phonograph. Add 16-inch TY any 
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finish, $279.50, Mahogany, $269.50 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 


Generation in Uniform 

The draft was in trouble, and tough- 
talking Director Lewis B. Hershey was 
fed up. If the nation was going to have the 
expanded defense establishment that it 
needed, somebody’s mother’s son was go- 
ing to have to serve in it. 

General Hershey was tired of objec- 
tions, foot dragging, and comfortable talk 
of deferments. It seemed, he said bitterly 
last week, that “evervone has the idea no 
one can make a contribution unless the 
country can use him in his own peculiar 
profession, trade, or specialty.” Snorted 
Hershey: “I haven’t seen a draft ques- 
tionnaire yet in which the guy said he shot 
people for a living.” 

“Never Enough." As boss of Selective 
Service, Hershey was charged with pro- 
viding manpower for a 3,000,000-man de- 
fense establishment from a_ theoretical 
8,300,000-man pool of 18-to-26 year olds. 
But a tenderhearted Congress, a solicitous 
Administration and local draft boards had 
provided deferment for a round 80% of 
the manpower pool—as veterans, as hus- 
bands and fathers, as farmers, as medical 
students, as scientists and apprentice sci- 
entists. “Sure, we don’t have enough 
scientists,” snapped Hershey. “We've nev- 
er had enough—but we've never had 
enough fighting men either.” As a_be- 
ginning, Hershey wanted to draft veterans 
(“Those veterans still within the draft 
age couldn’t have seen much service,” he 
noted) and young married men without 
children, 

Hershey was facing an uncompromising 
set of facts. Once they reached the 3,000,- 
ooo-man level the armed forces would need 
750,000 men a year to stay there. Every 
year, only 1,100,000 turn 18, and 30% of 
them are predictably physically unfit. Left 
to the draft: an annual crop of approxi- 
mately 800,000 boys from which to raise 
the 750,000 needed. 

In such a brutal squeeze, what boys are 
to be deferred to continue their educa- 
tion? Last week a group of top educators 
and professional men, appointed by Her- 
shey to make a two-year study, uncovered 
their answer: defer the bright boys. The 
plan had Hershey’s firm endorsement. 

Study or Serve. Under the plan, every 
student in the U.S. would take an aptitude 
test. In practice, if a high-school student 
scored in the upper 25%, he would get 
deferment and qualify to go on to college. 
To avoid favoring the sons of the well-to- 
do, the educators recommended that fed- 


Leonard McCombe—Lirs 
Lewis HERSHEY 
He was fed up. 


eral scholarships be provided for poor boys 
who qualified. In college, the student 
would have to keep his grades high each 
year, or the draft would get him. 
Hershey's educators wanted to make 
sure that not only scientists and tech- 
nicians, but the best qualified students in 
the humanities were spared, on the grounds 
that a healthy society needed them too. 
But there was a catch. If a bright boy 
wanted to stay deferred after college, he 
must work at the calling for which he 
trained, in a job that is “essential to the 
national health, safety, or interest.” 
The problem was one that the U.S. had 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 
As of September 29, U.S. casualties 
in Korea totaled 20,756 men, making 
the “police action” a costlier war than 
the American Revolution, the War of 
1812, the Mexican War or the Spanish 
American War. The Defense Depart- 
ment’s breakdown: 
DEAD 
WOUNDED 
MISSING 


2,954 
13,659 
4,143 


Total casualties by services: Army, 


19,290; Marines, 1,237; Air Force, 
140; Navy, 89. 








never had to face before: how to keep 
up a big standing army for a crisis that had 
no predictable end. Said Lewis Hershey: 
“Whatever we do, we will not escape be- 
ing unjust. There is no justice in taking 
the boys between 18 and 25 to save the 
nation, That is just necessity.” 


ARMED FORCES 
After Korea 


With the present holes in Hershey's 
draft dragnet, the armed forces had little 
hope of reaching the 3,000,000 men the 
President had ordered the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to have under arms by next June. 
When the Korean war began, there were 
1,400,000 men & women in the armed 
forces. Since then, 400,000 draftees, re- 
serves and guardsmen have been called 
up. But General Omar Bradley estimated 
that the services would fall short of the 
June goal by about 10%. Pentagon pessi- 
mists thought it would be twice that. 

Pessimist or optimist, nobody was talk- 
ing of cutting back in a post-Korea: let- 
down, Nothing that they saw beyond Ko- 
rea had changed, and neither had their 
plans nor the’ urgency of rearmament. 
Phase by phase (see chart), here is how 
U.S. preparedness would prdbably look: 

Army: By next June, up from present 
eleven regular divisions to twelve, plus 
six regimental combat teams and four 
full-strength National Guard divisions. 
The Army had about 591,700 men when 
the Korean campaign started. Chief of 
Staff Joe Collins talks of building up to 
18 divisions and 1,400,000 men by 1952. 
Men can be trained 50% faster than they 
can be provided with modern tanks, self- 
propelled artillery and radar fire directors. 
Another Army division will likely be sent 
to Germany by Christmas; if all goes 
well, it will probably be a division re- 
leased from Korea. (Actually, all the 
Army’s better-trained troops are now 
committed in Korea, including elements 
of the 82nd Airborne, and the few ar- 
mored units.) 

Navy: By next June, 500,000 men and 
more than 900 ships, including ten large 
carriers, two battleships (the Missouri, 
now in service, and the New Jersey, now 
being demothballed), 15 cruisers, 200 de- 
stroyers, 75 submarines. 

Air Force: From 48 groups and 411,- 
ooo men, the pre-Korea strength, to 
around 60 groups with 568,000 men by 
June. Distant goal: 95 groups. 

Marines: From 74,000 men pre-Korea 
to 166,000 by June. To be in operation by 
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June: two full-strength divisions, one bri- 
gade and 18 air squadrons. 

What military leaders feared most was 
a post-Korean public clamor to release 
reservists now in the services, and to taper 
off on the draft. They were dead against 
such ideas. Another question that worried 
them (but not nearly so much): How 
long can you keep a big armed force up 
to snuff if nothing happens? 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Letter 


All week long the President was out of 
sight, out of the headlines, and at sea. He 
spent the week enjoying a quiet, aimless 
cruise on Chesapeake Bay on the yacht 
Williamsburg. But out of the past came 
another one of his unguarded, pop-off 
letters to put him back on Page One. 

The furor caused by Harry Truman’s 
letter denouncing the Marine Corps “prop- 
aganda machine that is almost equal to 
Stalin's” (Time, Sept. 18) reminded a 
Colorado Democratic state senator that 
he had gotten a provocative response last 
year to a letter he had written to the Presi- 
dent. State Senator Neal Bishop, knowing 
full well Harry Truman’s dislike of John 
L. Lewis, had facetiously suggested putting 
up Mr. Lewis for Ambassador to Russia. 
The President’s reply: “I've already ap- 
pointed a good man to that post, and for 
your information I wouldn't appoint John 
L. Lewis dogcatcher. . .” 

John L. Lewis was naturally not amused. 
To his cronies he has often spoken of the 
way he would outsmart Russian diplomats, 
if he had the chance. Big John cleared his 
throat and got off a letter to State Senator 
Bishop: 

“Naturally, the first duty of the Bureau 
of the Dog, if staffed by the undersigned, 
would be to . . . impound the sad dogs, 
the intellectual poodle dogs and the pusil- 
lanimous pups which now infest our State 
Department . . . The President could ill 
afford to have more brains in the Dog 
Department than in the Department of 
State and, from this standpoint, his re- 
marks to you are eminently justified.” 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
Rumps Together, Horns Out 


For 18 years, roly-poly George E. Allen 
bobbed around Washington like a pneu- 
matic rubber horse; everybody liked to 
ride him and he was always good for a 
horse laugh. Then he disappeared from 
the public gaze. George was back tending 
to his well-paying private affairs which 
have made him a millionaire. 

This week the fun-loving George ap- 
peared again. He peeped out from what 
he jocularly calls his autobiography, en- 
titled Presidents Who Have Known Me 
(Simon & Schuster; $3). In it he had col- 
lected all his old jokes, set down glimpses 
of the well-known figures who laughed at 
him and with him as he floated in & out of 
Government bureaus, the White House 
and smoke-filled rooms. Beyond that, 
George records some of the political 
sights which he descried from the tops 
and troughs of his small waves. In his 
modest way he makes a contribution to 
U.S. political history. 

"You Can't Beat the Horses." In 1933, 
“everybody who hadn't been anybody,” 
the buoyant George writes, “was going 
into Government.” George had drifted 


Ernest Homlin Boker 
GeorGE ALLEN 
“T must have been off my rocker.’ 
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from a law practice in Okolona, Miss. 
into the hotel business, and had wound up 
in Washington. Like most of his friends, 
in 1929 he had gone broke ($500,000 in 
the red). But he liked Washington and 
he made a lot of friends. Franklin Roose- 
velt did not know him “from George 
Spelvin,” but the President appointed 
him one of the three District Commis- 
sioners of Washington, D.C. 

They were grim days, but for Com- 
missioner Allen full of exhilarating expe- 
riences. He recalls some of them. Harry 
Hopkins made him the District of Co- 
lumbia’s Relief Administrator. George 
played golf with Harry, who was a hope- 
less duffer, and spotted Hopkins two 
strokes a hole “for an additional mil- 
lion dollars for District relief projects.” 
George Allen got his million, kindness of 
U.S. taxpayers. 

Some of it he spent to put unemployed 
newsmen to work computing the percent- 
age of favorites who had won over the 
past 20 years at reputable race tracks. 
“They found that 33% of the favorites 
had won but not with any consistency,” 
George reports. “You can’t beat the 
horses.” (He has never quit trying, how- 
ever.) He admits the research might seem 
a “horrible” boondoggle to some, but the 
problem “was to save human beings from 
feeling useless.” 

“Such a Pipsqueak As I." As George 
tells it, his biggest splash in the news was 
the result of his doing a favor for a friend. 
After he quit the commissionership in 
1938 and went to work recouping his for- 
tune in private business, he continued to 
serve as unsalaried waterboy, choreboy 
and funnyman, first to Franklin Roose- 
velt, then to Harry Truman. In 1946 
Truman asked him to serve on the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. “I 
must have been off my rocker,” George 
recalls, “I should have said, ‘Why pick on 
me? Let’s load this onto one of our ene- 
mies.’” Instead George Allen took the 
RFC appointment. 

He tells with happy candor the story of 
the resultant uproar. The few supporters 
“who thought I wasn’t so bad” were 
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“drowned out by the chorus of dismay 
. + Just how such a pipsqueak as I 
turned out to be could also become a ma- 
jor scandal was one of the incongruities of 
the episode.” The other incongruity was a 
Senate committee going into stitches over 
George’s testimony and ending up by con- 
firming him. He quit after one unspec- 
tacular year in RFC, and settled down 
again to his private enterprises.* Says 
George modestly: “My record ... was 
the record of a man who had no quali- 
fications for the job except the political 
patronage of Truman.” 

“Reign of Terror." He had no malice 
—or at least he admits none now. In all 
his years around Washington, apparently 
the only person he disliked was Columnist 
Drew Pearson. “The punishment for non- 
cooperation with Pearson can be quite 
terrible, as many public officials have 
found”—among them, he records, the late 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal. 
George thinks the Pearson “reign of terror 
now one of the least inspiring aspects of 
the Washington spectacle.” 

The man he most respected: Franklin 
Roosevelt, “although I had to learn to 
like him as one learns to like olives.” And 
“The fact remains that he laughed only 
perfunctorily at my jokes.” Roosevelt, 
furthermore, made George the butt of 
F.D.R.’s own sometimes broad practical 
jokes, which George also never quite got 
over. Once in 1937, to a crowd of folks 
gathered around the Roosevelt train in 
Sparks, Nev., Roosevelt suddenly intro- 
duced George as a district judge. Before 
George knew it he was thrust out before 
10,000 people to make a stammering 
speech. As the train pulled out of Sparks, 
“Roosevelt laughed harder than I have 
ever heard him before.” 

"Cynical Middle Age." Sometimes 
during those years, George, the pneu- 
matic horse, let out some air, submerged, 
and took a look at life below the sur- 
face. Swimming around, he came upon 
some of the more curious aspects of U.S. 
politics. Allen discovered some corrup- 
tion, but, he wrote, “the fortunate thing 
for America is that under our system 
nobody ever achieves absolute power and 
that we therefore do not become abso- 
lutely corrupt . . . I am a little ashamed 
to confess that petty corruption doesn't 
shock me very much, because in my cyni- 
cal middle age I have come to think of 
it as inevitable.” 

He found Washington lobbyists to be 
“precisely as effective as the number of 
votes they can deliver . . . Labor's lobby 
is today the most effective in the capital.” 
Politicians will sometimes “go along with 
policies they don’t believe in personally 
for votes, but almost never for any other 
kind of gain.” George thought Arizona’s 
ex-Senator Henry Ashurst, one of Con- 


%* Among them: Occidental Life Insurance Co., 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Avco Manu- 
facturing Corp., Philadelphia Co., Standard Gas 
& Electric, Duquesne Light Co., ACF-Brill Mo- 
tors, Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., Republic 
Steel Corp., Washington’s Carlton and Ward- 
man Park hotels, 
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gress’ greatest orators, summed it up. 
After making an impressive fight for a 
cause he sincerely believed in, Ashurst 
abruptly switched. Said a colleague: 
“Thank God, Henry, you have seen the 
light.” Said Ashurst: “Oh, no. . . I felt 
the heat.” Says George: “People who 
think the mighty in Washington can be 
persuaded by, or corrupted, if you will, 
by anything less than votes just don’t 
understand what it’s all about.” 

“My Bulging Waistline." The other 
thing to understand about U.S. politics, 
says Author Allen, is political loyalty, 
which is “a special kind of virtue... In 
a field of activity where the outs are for- 
ever on the hunt for some way of getting 
in; the ins must herd together for mutual 
protection, rumps together and horns pre- 
sented to the would-be intruders.” 

Faithful Democrat Allen himself pro- 
vides a case in point. He is an almost 





Thomas McAvoy—Lire 
ALAN VALENTINE 
Precarious was the word for it. 


reverent admirer of Dwight Eisenhower 
who, George declares, refused the Repub- 
lican nomination because “he didn’t think 
it would be wise of the American people 
to pick as President a man they knew 
only as a military leader.” If the Repub- 
lican Party had gotten Ike, George avows, 
it “would have had a candidate worthy 
of its Abraham Lincoln tradition.” Would 
George have voted for him? Not on your 
life. George Allen is first and last a party 
man. Politics are politics. At all costs, 
the herd must be saved: rumps together, 
horns out. 


TAXES 
Don't Look Now, But... 


No matter how well braced he was for 
the new defense program, John Citizen 
was going to be hard put not to emit at 
least one wild and profane cry when he 
got the word. Best Washington guess at 


the next national budget: approximately 
$73 billion, or $20 billion more than this 
year. 

Government tax experts, mulling how 
to keep on a pay-as-you-go basis, guessed 
that at best only $3 to $5 billion more can 
be raised by an excess-profits tax. Raising 
the 45% corporate-profits tax to 55% 
could squeeze out another $4 billion. 
Where to find the remaining $11 billion? 
Nowhere but in the pockets of individual 
citizens. 

The new interim tax law which raises 
income taxes an average of 17%, effective 
Oct. 1, will gather only about $2.7 billion 
extra over twelve months’ time. Another 
raise next year, if twice as stiff, would 
probably bring in added taxes at the rate of 
no more than $6 billion a year. That would 
leave $5 billion to be gathered from 
broadened excise taxes, or from a federal 
sales tax—all of which would result in the 
highest levies in U.S. history. Congress 
might not stand for that, might decide in- 
stead to go deeper into debt (national 
debt today: $256 billion). While kicking 
in the highest taxes since V-J day, U.S. 
citizens would thus still have to watch 
the national debt (and their long-term 
liability for taxes) rise. . . and rise. 
and rise. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
For an Old Rugby Player 


Harry Truman picked a mild-appearing 
man last week for what might well turn 
out to be one of the nation’s roughest, 
toughest jobs: bossing the new Economic 
Stabilization Agency. The precarious hon- 
or went to meteoric Alan Valentine, who 
quit the presidency of the University of 
Rochester last June chiefly because he 
was not sure (at 49) that he had made 
the right choice of a career. 

Behind Valentine was a life spent in 
universities, with some side trips into pol- 
itics and into the business world. A Quak- 
er, born in Glen Cove, N.Y., he went to 
Swarthmore where he played three years 
of varsity football, went to Oxford as a 
Rhodes Scholar and played on and 
coached the American 1924 Olympic 
champion Rugby team. He returned to 
teach English at Swarthmore, became 
Master of Pierson College at Yale, a pro- 
fessor of history and chairman of admis- 
sions, and finally at 34, president of richly 
endowed Rochester. Married, he has three 
children. Husky, handsome and emphatic, 
he became the lion of ladies’ discussion 
groups, an inveterate speaker at Com- 
mencement Days. 

A pre-World War II isolationist while 
president at Rochester, he sent scholarly 
messages to Congressmen opposing any 
change in the Neutrality Act, opposing 
Lend-Lease as the road to certain U.S. 
involvement in the conflict. In 1940, he 
headed the Democrats-for-Willkie group. 
He became a director of a number of top- 
flight U.S. corporations, e.g., Freeport Sul- 
phur Co., Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway Co., Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
In 1948, he served for a year as chief of 
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the ECA mission to The Netherlands and 
was made a Grand Officer of the Order of 
Orange-Nassau by Queen Juliana. 

Harry Truman did not reach into a hat 
for him, nor did he grab him from Bill 
Boyle’s ever-ready list of faithful party 
hacks. Dr. Valentine for years has been 
the great & good friend of NSRB Chair- 
man W. Stuart Symington (see below), 
who recommended him for the job. Valen- 
tine will operate under Coordinator 
Symington in the new, complex machin- 
ery being set up to run the nation’s re- 
armament effort. Valentine’s job: plan 
price and wage policies, and in the end, 
when he and the President think it is 
necessary, clamp on controls. Under Val- 
entine will be directors of wage stabiliza- 
tion and price controls—precarious posts 
still to be filled. 


Said Symington: “Whether we could get 
up and fight back depends on whether we 
have civilian defense.” 

His visitors did not need to be told that. 
They wanted Symington and Wadsworth 
to tell them what the Federal Government 
was going to do about it. 

The cities did not know where to start, 
said San Francisco’s Mayor Elmer Robin- 
son. Robinson said that the local officials 
first had to know how much money Wash- 
ington was going to put up for medical 
supplies, fire-fighting equipment, bomb 
shelters, etc. Certainly the Federal Gov- 
ernment was obligated to share in the 
protection of industrial centers that are 
supplying the U.S. with its armaments. 
What did NSRB mean, Robinson wanted 
to know, when it said the Government 
would supply “some equipment”? That 





Mayor Rosinson & NSRB CHAIRMAN SYMINGTON 
How much is “some equipment”? 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Barely Time to Duck 

A lot of anxious and perplexed U.S. 
citizens trooped to Washington last week. 
They were civilian defense directors of 
many states, mayors representing some 
60 million Americans, leaders of women’s 
groups. They had been summoned to the 
capital to discuss plans for civilian de- 
fense if their communities should be hit 
by atom bombs. They were met by NSRB 
Chairman W. Stuart Symington and his 
brother-in-law, James J. Wadsworth, who is 
acting federal director of civilian defense. 

Symington confronted them with a long, 
worried face. He had experienced .part of 
the London blitz, he said, but he had never 
lost confidence even then that the Allies 
would eventually win. Now he felt no such 
confidence. The U.S., he told his visitors, 
“is in far greater danger than at any time 
in its history.” Russia could deliver the 
atom bomb “anywhere in this country,” 
and the U.S. might lose a World War ITI. 
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was up to Congress to decide in January, 
Symington replied unhappily. 

All in all, the mayors and civilian de- 
fense leaders went back home knowing 
little more than before. They carried away 
one facetious suggestion from Toledo’s 
Mayor Michael DiSalle on how to protect 
some, but not all, cities from attack. 
Places like Toledo, he gagged, might erect 
large neon signs on its buildings pointing 
the way to Cleveland and Detroit. 

The Air Force last week gave some 
answers of its own to questions of civilian 
defense: 

@ Blackouts will not be used so extensive- 
ly as in World War II because radar can 
spot a target in the darkness. 

@ The Air Force had decided to drop the 
preliminary “blue” air raid warning signal, 
use only the “red” signal (which means 
duck, the attack is imminent). Reason: 
the speed of modern bombers. Once bomb- 
ers were sighted there would be no time 
for preliminaries, barely time to duck. 


COMMAND 
The Big Job 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff argued a 
thorny question. Should the U.S. furnish 
a commander for Western Europe’s com- 
bined defense forces, who would in effect 
be simply a chief of staff? Or should 
American participation be made as dra- 
matic as possible by accepting both 
authority and responsibility immediately, 
and sending a universally respected Su- 
preme Commander? The argument was 
still to be resolved this week but there was 
every indication that the second course 
would be taken and that General Ike 
Eisenhower would be offered the Big job. 


OPINION 
The Other Direction 


Last August, Owen (Ordeal by Slander) 
Lattimore declared that the U.S. should 
approve the seating of the Chinese Com- 
munists in U.N. In a speech in Chicago 
last week, Lattimore said: “If I were in 
the U.N. today I would vote against ad- 
mitting Communist China.” 

More surprising, the onetime consultant 
on Far East affairs seemed to have turned 
his back on the State Department. Tru- 
man’s foreign policy, Lattimore said, is 
in “disgraceful chaos,” and under the con- 
trol of “a weird crew of ex-isolationists, 
ex-Communists, pro-Nazi propagandists, 
fanatics and cranks working inside and 
outside of Congress.” 


HOUSING 
Personal Matter? 


Just to make sure that no Democrat 
walked off with the national capital while 
Congress was in recess, the Republicans 
had left a man behind to guard the place. 
Last week it was Senator John Bricker’s 
turn to man the fort. With not much else 
to do, Acting Captain of the Guard Bricker 
gave reporters some of his ideas. One of 
them was that Bricker thought Congress 
might have to extend rent controls. Com- 
ing from Bricker, that was news. It was he 
who led the stubborn fight last summer 
against rent controls, but last week he had 
a personal reason for reconsideration. The 
day he made his pronouncement, the May- 
flower Hotel—where Senator Bricker lives 
most of the year—announced that it had 
boosted rentals as much as 25%. 


IMMIGRATION 
Not So Fast 


Garry Davis would have to wait a while 
to become an American again. The young 
ex-bomber pilot who cast off his citizen- 
ship in 1948 to become a “citizen of the 
world” got a chill welcome home from the 
Government. Davis, who re-entered the 
U.S. last April under the French quota as 
“a stateless person,” will be treated like 
any other alien married to an American, 
the Justice Department said—meaning 
that he will have to wait two years before 
he can get his citizenship, ~ 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Meet the People 


Sirens screaming and horn ablare, 

Benton & Bowles are riding the air. 

Tinsel and paint and a jester’s cap, 

Tinkling bells and a moit of pap, 

Under our elms and over our maples 

Selling themselves as they sold their 
staples. 


In this querulous doggerel, a disgruntled 
voter in the Hartford Cowrant last week 
recorded her opinion of the noisiest off- 
year campaign in Connecticut history. 
Benton & Bowles, formerly of the adver- 
tising firm of the same name, were Gover- 
nor Chester Bowles and William Benton, 
whom he had appointed to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Chester Bowles, a man whose left of 
Truman policies inspire a little of the 
same devotion in his supporters and rage 
in his opponents that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt did, wanted to be governor for four 
more years. Benton, trying to keep his 
Senate seat (which he has held for ten 
months) was running for office for the first 
time, with the best huckstering tricks 
conceived by the sincere-tie set. 

Cold Air. “The problem is to project 
yourself as a person,” explained dynamic 
Bill Benton, who owns Muzak, runs the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and as an As- 
sistant Secretary of State once directed 
the Voice of America. He hired a helicop- 
ter, plastered a big sign on it: “Here's Bill 
Benton,” and went hopping about the 
state like a man on an aerial pogo stick. A 
leather-chair type glad-hander, he strove 
for the common touch. At country fairs, 
he handed out windshield stickers and but- 
tons, told the crowd: “I will say for you 
ladies that I’ve had an experience such as 
you may understand. Men’s trousers 
weren’t made to be worn in helicopters— 
the cold air goes right up them.” 

Benton’s one-minute radio spots were 
pre-evaluated for crowd appeal, his comic- 
strip ads pretested for reader interest. He 
set up street-corner booths, stocked them 
with pretty girls, ran off five one-minute 
movies showing Benton the homebody 
(his wife showing off his scrapbook), Ben- 
ton the internationalist (his trip inspect- 
ing ECA's Italian projects, aimed at the 
state’s 239,000 Italians), Benton the 
statesman (flashes of Marshall, Eisenhow- 
er and Baruch endorsing his “Marshall 
Plan of Ideas”). 

Dishes & Stymies. His G.O.P. opponent, 
also a wealthy amateur in national politics, 
matched him trick for trick, A partner 
in the Wall Street firm of Brown Broth- 
ers, Harriman, tall, ruggedly handsome 
Prescott Bush had 15-minute TV spots, 
five-minute TV spots, and one-minute TV 
spots. A Yaleman (Skull & Bones), direc- 
tor of more than half a dozen corporations, 
and a sportsman (as onetime U.S. Golf 
Association president, he is generally cred- 
ited with leading the campaign for the 
abolition of the stymie), Bush felt his 
problem, too, was to meet the people. He 
had himself photographed shaking hands 
with dishwashers and machine-shop fore- 
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Benton & HELICOPTER 
The cold air blew up his trousers. 


men, a maneuver he brought off with the 
hearty air of the big boss at the annual 
company outing, made up for his rival’s 
helicopter by singing second bass in a 
quartet with three Yale undergraduates at 
major public appearances. They sang the 
Whiffenpoof Song, though some of his 
backers thought he should shush his Yale 
connections. He pronounced Bowles (Yale 
24) the philosopher of leftism, Senator 
Brien McMahon (Yale LL.B. ’27) the 
spokesman, and Benton (Yale ’21) the 
captive, announced that his campaign was 
based on “Korea, Communism, confusion 
and corruption.” 





BusH & VOTER 
The stymie was abolished. 


Though “Philosopher” Bowles had not 
begun to campaign in earnest, for two 
turbulent years he had kept himself on the 
state’s front pages by his horrendous bat- 
tles with the Republican House. Bowles 
boasts a record of low-rent houses built, 
schools expanded, a bipartisan plan for 
reorganization of the state’s government. 
He had tried to raise minimum wages, and 
extend unemployment benefits; labor out- 
fits were solidly for him. His rival, Con- 
gressman John Davis Lodge of the Boston 
Lodges, talked about the Administration’s 
“sad story of blunders,” looked handsome 
for the news cameras (he was once a movie 
actor, supporting, among others, Shirley 
Temple), and addressed meetings in Ital- 
ian while his Italian wife, a former pro- 
fessional dancer, performed a tarantella. 

No Red Wagons. All this gallimaufry 
seemed to embarrass Senator Brien Mc- 
Mahon, a traditional-type politician. As 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, McMahon had taken on 
the mantle of an atomic statesman, and he 
kept it wrapped determinedly about him. 
He paid no attention to his Republican 
opponent, ex-Congressman Joseph Talbot 
of Naugatuck (Yale LL.B. ’25), another 
old school politico who was picked partly 
because he was, like McMahon, a Roman 
Catholic. Big and old-shoe friendly, Tal- 
bot toured the state in a blue-and-yellow 
sound truck emblazoned: “No red on my 
bandwagon,” and accused Democrats of 
being naive about Communists. 

Not since 1934 had the Democrats won 
an off-year election in Connecticut. Even 
in presidential 1948, Bowles had won elec- 
tion by a bare 2,200 votes, while Truman 
lost the state. Before the tide turned in 
Korea, Republicans had hoped to pick up 
one and possibly both Senate seats. Now 
nobody was making any predictions: it 
was that close. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Through the Iron Curtain 


North Carolina’s husky, handsome, 54- 
year-old Congressman Thurmond Chat- 
ham is a man who likes people, parties, a 
well-bottomed drink—and doing what he 
pleases. He surprised his Yale classmates 
by passing up officer training courses, en- 
listing as a seaman in the Navy in World 
War I. He startled fellow businessmen by 
expanding instead of contracting the fam- 
ily business (Chatham blankets) during 
the Depression, a gamble which eventual- 
ly made him a millionaire. During World 
War II he wangled a demotion—from 
commander to lieutenant commander—to 
get into combat on a cruiser in the South- 
west Pacific. 

Glad Shouts. Last week in Germany, 
Congressman Chatham fell into an ad- 
venture which left even his oldest ac- 
quaintances breathing a little heavily. One 
night, as he was seated with a glass 
of something warming in a West Berlin 
nightclub, he was spotted by a Russian 
whom he had known in Washington dur- 
ing World War II. The two men greeted 
each other with glad shouts, talked for 
hours, finally went to the Russian’s flat 
in East Berlin. How, asked the Russian, 
would the Congressman like to go for a 
drive in the morning? The Congressman 
would. 

When dawn broke, as Chatham told the 
story, all sorts of things happened. The 
Russian hustled into a Red army uni- 
form, set forth with the Congressman to 
a Soviet car pool, and got a jeep. Having 
passed through the Iron Curtain, they 
drove on & on, mile after mile into Soviet 
Germany. Brushing past guards, explain- 
ing that his companion was an important 
representative of a satellite nation, the 
Russian took the Congressman to a newly 
built airfield, where he proudly pointed 
out a line of swept-wing jet planes of late 
design. Then he drove on to an armored 
infantry compound where he waved a 
hand at about 20 new, turretless, heavily 
gunned Russian tanks which appeared to 
stand no more than three feet off the 
ground. Chatham, entering into the spirit 
of the occasion, gravely got out his cam- 
era and took photographs of the So- 
viet weapons—which he later sent on to 
Washington. 

Big Bluff. Wasn’t he worried that the 
Russian might be pulling a trick on him? 
Said Congressman Chatham: “My Rus- 
sian friend loves America. He wants me 
to help him get to the U.S., where he 
would like to settle down on a farm.” For 
four years before Korea, his friend told 
him, Russia had been pulling the biggest 
bluff in history. In Korea, the Russian 
officer said, the U.S.S.R. had lost not 
only face, but great stores of military 
equipment which it had hoped to use 
again in Indo-China and Siam. The 
Kremlin had also made some very bad 
mistakes in Europe. “Every one-legged 
German,” said the Russian lugubriously, 
“would carry a gun against us now.” 

It was late afternoon before the two 
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Associated Press 
ConGRESSMAN CHATHAM 
In return, a favor. 


friends got back to West Berlin. Grate- 
fully, Congressman Chatham asked if he 
could do a favor in return. “Yes,” said the 
Russian, “take me to a PX.” There Chat- 
ham loaded his companion down with 
nylon stockings, cigarettes, three cans of 
chocolate sirup, three pounds of U.S. 
coffee and 15 candy bars, and bade him 
goodbye. 


Dear Joe 

To Harold Stassen, who had chatted 
with Joe Stalin in the Kremlin back in 
1947, it seemed a good time for another 
talk. He sent the Soviet embassy in Wash- 
ington a letter to be delivered to the Rus- 
sian dictator. It began: “It is now three 
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HAROLD STASSEN 
In effect, join the club. 





and one half years since I talked with you 
. » . I write to you. . . in the interest of 
world peace and the progress of mankind.” 

With this, Stassen gave Stalin the back 
of his hand for several long paragraphs, 
making it clear that Stassen had been right 
and the Premier dead wrong on a variety 
of subjects which they had discussed in 
the Kremlin. He recalled that Stalin had 
announced that the U.S.S.R. wanted world 
peace. “I find it impossible,” he wrote, 
“to reconcile that statement with the 
North Korean aggression .. .” 

He warned the Soviet Premier that the 
U.S. was not to be fooled with, that it 
could carry on a long rearmament program 
without economic collapse, that U.S. Com- 
munists could not undermine its strength, 
and that U.S. youth—no matter how 
much they hated war—would not back 
out of a fight. 

Having thus fortified himself against 
any charge that he was aiding a phony 
Russian peace offensive, Stassen softened 
his tone. Stalin, in effect, was urged to 
change his spots, lay down his gun, wipe 
the frown off his face, join the club and 
quit causing trouble in the U.N. Stassen 
guaranteed that the U.S. would not attack 
him without provocation. “If you doubt 
any of the things I say to you,” he added, 
“I believe I can prove each point through 

. . further conferences.” 

The State Department quickly an- 
nounced that Stassen, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania and a private 
citizen, was acting strictly on his own. But 
if he wanted a passport, he might have one. 


PENSIONS 
Up 


Nearly 3,000,000 people who draw old- 
age or survivor pensions under federal 
Social Security last week got a raise— 
their first since 1939. The raise looked big 
—it averaged 77%—but actually it did 
little more than cover the rise in the cost 
of living (73.4%) since 1939. Monthly 
checks will now average $46 a person. 

¢ @ = 

For 7,000 retired employees of General 
Electric, who also draw company pensions, 
there was added good news. G.E. volun- 
tarily increased pension payments by 
about $24 to $49 a month. 


SEQUELS 
Whatever Happened to...? 


@ Big, goateed Angus Ward, the man who 
spent a year of harassment and humilia- 
tion confined to the U.S. consulate general 
in Mukden by Chinese Communists, was 
assigned a new post by the State Depart- 
ment—in Nairobi, Kenya, on Africa’s 
east coast. It was a job which seemed to 
have nothing to do with Communism or 
the Far East—the specialities on which 
he had concentrated in 25 years of foreign 
service at consulates in Mukden, Tientsin 
and Vladivostok. Outspoken Careerman 
Ward was outspokenly disgruntled. He 
had not even been officially informed of 
his appointment, he grumbled. “For all I 
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know,” he said “I might be going as first 
chauffeur or telephone operator.” Actual- 
ly, he would be consul general. 

@ John S. Service, who was accused of 
passing out confidential State Department 
information to the party-line Amerasia 
magazine in 1945 (a jury refused to indict 
him), got his seventh loyalty clearance, 
this time by the State Department’s 
Loyalty Security Board, headed by Re- 
publican Conrad E. Snow. On his way to 
India last spring, Service was summoned 
home from Japan after Wisconsin’s Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy had called him “a 
bad security risk” whose “Communist 
affiliations are well-known.” The board’s 
findings, said a spokesman, had been held 
up while it investigated “a rumor from the 
Far East.” The rumor, he said, had been 
“found baseless.” 


ALABAMA 
The First 


A 40-year-old bus driver last week got a 
$500 fine and six months in jail for an 
attempted flogging of a white man during 
a Ku Klux Klan ruckus in Alabama’s coal- 
mining Jefferson County two summers 
ago. He was the first ever so convicted in 
Alabama’s history. 


NEW MEXICO 
A Matter of Principle 


In Santa Fe one fine autumn day, the 
wind tore away the canvas covering a 2- 
by-4-ft. bas-relief on the wall of an annex 
to New Mexico’s Capitol. The bas-relief 
looked sullen, weary and very nude and it 
shocked a passing citizen. At once he told 
his Baptist minister, who in turn marched 
off to protest to 65-year-old Governor 
Thomas J. Mabry that the sculptured 
figure’s reclining position was “extremely 
suggestive.” 

The governor could not quite see what 
the fuss was about. He was “no longer in- 
trigued by the sight of an undressed wom- 
an,” he said somewhat irrelevantly, and 
furthermore a magazine called Finlandia 
Pictorial, then & there on his desk, showed 
all sorts of public nude statues in Finland. 
“We all know,” said he, “that the Finns 
are a moral people.” But Tom Mabry, a 
Democrat, was up for re-election, and 
arranged to hear both sides: the artists, 
and three churchmen, led by the head of 
the local Ministerial Alliance, a Protes- 
tant group. 

The sculptor, William Longley, bearded 
and 27, insisted that his bas-relief—which 
the newspapers nicknamed “Miss Fertil- 
ity”—was wholly without sex appeal. His 
supporters cited the nudes in Rome's Sis- 
tine Chapel. “Evil be to him,” said one, 
“who evil thinketh.” “I can show you 
things in the Bible,” said famed Artist 
John Sloan to the protesting churchmen, 
“that would make this look like lemon- 
ade.” No artist, he said, would find the 
sculpture pornographic. 

“There are other people in the state be- 
sides artists,” countered a churchman. 
Then, said Sloan, “it’s up to us to educate 
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these people.” “It's up to me,” replied the 
churchman coldly “to educate you.” 

“It would be cowardly,” said the goy- 
ernor, “to take this [statue] down simply 
to appease certain people. If we start cen- 
sorship, who will do the censoring?” Then, 
still thinking of November, he passed the 
buck to the building’s architect, who had 
the nude taken down. 

At week’s end, a Committee for the 
Preservation of Cultural Freedom was 
trying to get it put back up. Their 
grounds: the architect hadn’t the author- 
ity to take the nude down, since it was a 
public work; since the taxpayers paid for 
it, they had a say in its disposal. 

The issue no longer was whether the 
nude was artistically good, or morally bad 
(a good many citizens seemed to think it 
was neither). The issue now, trumpeted 





Pen Wilson—Sonta Fe New Mexican 
Scutptor Lonctey & Bas-Revier 
In election year, both sides. 


the committee, was censorship. One J. 
Robert Jones, a letter-to-the-editor writer, 
summed it up: “I am a citizen of New 
Mexico, a taxpayer and property owner,” 
wrote Mr. Jones, “and I think that the 
work in question looks like hell. But prin- 
ciples are principles.” 


CALIFORNIA 


Progress 

“Hot-rod” racing, like drugstores, 
drive-ins, funerals and mysticism, had 
reached a peak of development in Los An- 
geles that was unequaled anywhere else. 
In fact, Los Angeles cops, in their stand- 
ard patrol cars, had lost all hope of catch- 
ing up with the young hot rodders who 
steamed happily at 90 m.p.h. or better 
across open fields and along express boule- 








vards. Last week the cops put into service 
four souped-up 1950 Fords decked out in 
the standard black & white police paint 
job, but fitted with souped-up rro-h.p. 
hot-rod engines. “It gives these smart 
alecks a shock when we pull alongside and 
tell them to pull over,” crowed one cop 
after a successful chase. “They wonder 
where the hell we came from.” 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Away From It All 


Manhattan's Hayden Planetarium was 
really only kidding. It wanted to show the 
public what was known about journeys 
into space; trips to the moon were no 
longer comic-book fantasies, said the 
planetarium, but a definite possibility— 
perhaps before the century is out. Tongue 
in cheek, the planetarium began taking 
reservations and faithfully promised to 
turn them over to the first interplanetary 
travel agency, when & if. 

Applicants were to “check tour desired” 
—in the order of their distance: the moon 
(240,000 miles, 9} hours); Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, or Saturn (790 million miles, 
1,333 days). The planetarium’s “Passen- 
ger Briefing” warned that the moon is no 
such warm romantic place as it might 
seem over Miami, but rather a chill, arid 
spot, covered with a layer of dustlike 
pumice several feet thick, where conversa- 
tion would be impossible, climate prob- 
lematical, and locomotion difficult. While 
working up to a speed of 3,621 m.p.h., 
those with high blood pressure might suf- 
fer momentary blackouts. 

By last week, the planetarium had re- 
ceived more than 18,000 reservations and 
requests for information. A man from 
Munich, Germany wanted to build a ho- 
tel on the moon, and a bellhop from 
Marion, Ohio a skating rink on Venus. A 
New York fur broker asked about trap- 
ping rights; a radio cowboy saw a chance 
“to get in on the ground floor of radio 
business on Venus.” 

Sixth graders from a school in Santa 
Ana, envisioning an extension of Califor- 
nianism, were “interested in opening a 
concession on the moon to supply hot 
dogs, Cokes, etc., to tourists.” A Catholic 
missionary from West Pakistan, who had 
heard there is no water on the moon, pro- 
posed to carry some with him for baptiz- 
ing the newborn he would meet. An un- 
celestial Cuban reserved seats for himself 
and two women “because if we might set- 
tle somewhere, it is better for the passen- 
gers to be mixed.” 

Interested by the volume of response, a 
psychologist made a study of some of the 
reservations. A few were patently gags, 
he decided, but most came from people 
who seemed to be tired of it all and 
thought the chance of escaping this sorry 
earth was no joke at all. A woman from 
Massachusetts was typical. “It would be 
heaven to get away from this busy earth,” 
she wrote. “I honestly wish God would let 
me get away... . and just go somewhere 
where it’s nice and peaceful, good, safe, 
and secure.” 
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U.N. AT WAR 


For a Free Korea 

The U.N. General Assembly last week 
overwhelmingly approved the British res- 
olution (backed by the U.S.) for a free, 
united Korea, with 47 nations voting for 
it, eight abstaining and only the five Rus- 
sian bloc countries against it. The resolu- 
tion recommends “that all appropriate 
steps be taken to ensure conditions of 
stability throughout Korea,” thereby im- 
plicitly instructing U.N. forces to cross 
the 38th parallel. 

The resolution also calls for 1) free 
U.N.-supervised elections and establish- 
ment of a democratic regime for all Ko- 
rea; 2) a seven-nation U.N. commission 
to help set up the new government and 
help rehabilitate Korea; 3) speedy relief 
for the war-torn country. 


STRATEGY 


Last Phase 


The stage was set for the final battle in 
the “police action” in Korea. This week 
General Douglas MacArthur broadcast his 
second ultimatum to the North Koreans: 
“T, as the United Nations Commander in 


Chief, for the last time call upon you and 
the forces under your command, in what- 
ever part of Korea situated, forthwith to 
lay down your arms and cease hostilities.” 
MacArthur was ready to hit the Commu- 
nists above the 38th parallel with another 
coordinated air-sea-ground offensive. 

The brilliant landing at Inchon had 
been executed while the enemy still held 
the initiative and numerical superiority in 
manpower. This time the odds would be 
overwhelmingly on the U.N. side. 

Outclassed. The Communists were in 
precipitate flight to a new, hastily organ- 
ized defensive position stretching from the 
peninsula’s west coast near Pyongyang, 
the North Korean capital, to Wonsan, 
traffic junction and port on the eastern 
shore. They were heavily outclassed in 
equipment. The advantage of numbers had 
passed to the U.N. forces. 

MacArthur had seven U.S. divisions* 
and two U.S. regimental combat teams 


%* Last week the famed 3rd U.S. Infantry Divi- 
sion, under Major General Robert H. Soule, ar- 
rived in the Korean theater. In World War II, 
it made four amphibious landings (North Africa, 
Sicily, Anzio, France), took more casualties 
(34,224) than any other infantry division, was 
one of the war’s most decorated outfits. 
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(about 125,000 men), six South Korean 
divisions (about 60,000 men), one Aus- 
tralian and two British battalions (about 
3,000 men). The Eighth Army was battle- 
hardened and victory-flushed, had unchal- 
lenged air support. For amphibious opera- 
tions it had an equally unchallenged Navy: 
six aircraft carriers, the U.S. battleship 
Missouri, six cruisers, hundreds of de- 
stroyers, landing craft and other vessels. 

The North Koreans had lost all but 
remnants of 13 divisions below the 38th 
parallel. They had suffered scores of thou- 
sands killed and wounded. Some 50,000 
North Koreans were P.W.s. Almost all 
their tanks and trucks committed in the 
southern fighting had been knocked out or 
abandoned. They had no air cover. Their 
naval defense was limited to a few patrol 
boats and the sowing of Russian-made 
mines (see below). To man their defenses 
above the 38th parallel they had two re- 
serve divisions, the remnants from the 
south and a batch of new, poorly trained 
recruits, a force totaling about 200,000. 

Outflanked. For supplies the Commu- 
nists depended largely on road communi- 
cations extending 100 to 300 miles from 
the Manchurian and Siberian borders. 
U.N. air power harassed and hampered 
these lines. They could be cut at a critical 
point by a U.N. landing above or below 
the mudflats (see map) on the west coast 
opposite Pyongyang. Once MacArthur's 
men were ashore again, the U.N. would 
have another anvil on which the hammer 
of troops advancing from the south could 
crush the enemy’s last organized forces 
and thus pound out the final victory. 

Only a Chinese Communist or Russian 
army marching to the aid of the Korean 
comrades could possibly stave off a swift 
defeat for the Red aggressors. But more & 
more such intervention seemed unlikely. 
The time for it would have been a month 
ago when a relatively minor effort might 
have pushed U.N. forces into a Dunkirk 
on their southern beachhead. Now, for a 
change, not the free world but the enemy 
had acted too little and too late. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 


Across the Parallel 

An enemy answer to Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s call for surrender was quickly spot- 
ted by a U.N. plane. Winging far up North 
Korea, a U.S. sth Air Force fighter-bomb- 
er, on a night intruder mission, saw vehi- 
cles rolling down from the Manchurian 
border. They moved in widely spaced clus- 
ters, strung over 100 miles of road. Clearly, 
with supplies from the Chinese and Rus- 
sian comrades over the border, the enemy 
was feverishly building up a defense 80 
miles north of the 38th parallel. 

By next dawn a big U.N. aerial hunt 
was underway. Superforts, Shooting Stars 
and Mustangs scourged the highways com- 
ing down from the north to Pyongyang on 
the west and Wonsan on the east coast of 
the peninsula. The enemy’s vehicles moved 
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warily by night, were pulled off the roads 
and skillfully camouflaged during the day. 
North of Pyongyang, U.N. planes claimed 
the destruction in one 24-hour period of 
85 trucks carrying tanks and artillery. 
Rockets and napalm bombs hit supply 
dumps, barracks and training camps in the 
North Korean defense line. 

Toward Pyongyang. On the ground, 
U.N. divisions regrouped for the immi- 
nent push across North Korea. MacArthur 
blacked out news of the whereabouts of 
certain U.S. units; everyone guessed that 
some were being readied for another am- 
phibious flanking assault along the west 
coast of Korea. Efficient, sharp-spoken 
Major General Edward M. Almond, as 
MacArthur’s chief of staff, had planned 
the Inchon landing and then led the X 
Corps ashore to capture Seoul. It seemed 
a likely bet that Ed Almond and his sea- 
soned men would figure in the next big 
action. 

By week’s end the crack U.S. rst Caval- 
ry Division had crossed the Imjin River, 
driven back remnants of the enemy’s 9th 
and 18th Divisions, seized Kaesong, last 
South Korean city held by the Reds. This 
week the rst Cavalry pushed across the 
parallel in force. They were on the main 
railway and road to Pyongyang. 

On the American right flank, four South 
Korean divisions were well across the par- 
allel, moving up in a looping front from 
the center of the peninsula to their far- 
thest penetration on the east coast. 

Toward Wonsan. Along the east coast 
road, where harvest-golden paddy fields 
came down to the sand dunes off the Sea 
of Japan, the South Korean 3rd Division 
this week reached Wonsan, where they 
encountered their first stiff resistance after 
a march of roo miles in seven days from 
the 38th parallel. 

Towns and villages along the route 
greeted them with evergreen arches of wel- 
come, Old men puffed long pipes and 
watched. But young men of military age 
were noticeably absent. They had been 
drafted by the Communists for a stand at 
Wonsan and Pyongyang. 


WAR AT SEA 
Death for the Magpie 


Before she became a minesweeper, the 
U.S.S. Magpie worked in the California 
fishing fleet as a dragger or purse seiner, 
and she was known as the City of San 
Pedro. In 1936 the Navy bought her and 
20 sister boats, gave them each a 3-in. 
gun, gear to catch something more deadly 
than tuna, and names from the birds, such 
as Bunting, Crossbill, Crow, Puffin and 
Heath Hen. They all had wooden hulls, so 
thin that a dummy torpedo dropped in 
practice from a plane once sank one. Still, 
the Magpie and her sisters, not with- 
out casualties, served in World War II, 
sweeping up enemy mines off Palau, Oki- 
nawa, the Philippines and Normandy. 

Last week, while clearing the waters 
off the east Korean shore, the Magpie’s 
wooden hull bumped a floating mine. The 
explosion sent her to the bottom, with 21 
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GENERAL ALMOND & STAFF 
In a blackout, a likely bet, 


of her crew, including her commander 
Lieut. (j.g.) Warren Roy Person; only 
twelve survivors were picked up. 

The Magpie was the third U.S. warship 
hit by floating mines off Korea. The de- 
stroyers Brush and Mansfield had suffered 
eleven dead, three missing, 17 wounded, 
but managed to limp back to port. In 
Washington, Chief of Naval Operations 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman said the 
mines were Russian-made, “only recently 
from the warehouse,” probably set adrift 
in Korean rivers. More than 65 have been 
swept up so far. They are illegal under 
The Hague Convention of 1907, which 
forbids unmoored mines. Russia, how- 
ever, had never signed the convention. 


MEN AT WAR 
Story of a Helicopter 


In the Korean war, U.S. helicopters 
with their big whirring rotors hover over 
the rugged battlefields, bringing supplies 
to cut-off units or rescuing the wounded 
from isolated spots that could not have 
been reached any other way. One of the 
men flying the ’copters is Lieut. (j.g.) 
Charles Jones, a 28-year-old Kansan, Not 
long ago Lieut. Jones took off from the 
cruiser Rochester to find and rescue a 
Corsair fighter pilot who had been shot 
down over North Korea. The Navy does 
not consider it safe to use helicopters for 
night flying and Jones knew it would be 
dark before he could get back, but he vol- 
unteered to go on the mission anyway. 

Just before sunset, Jones and his crew- 
man, Marine Corporal Larry Whittall, 
spotted the downed fighter pilot. He had 
moved into an abandoned foxhole on top 
of a hill; U.S. fighter planes overhead 
were firing at swarms of Reds who were 
trying to get at him. Just as Jones was 


about to lower his helicopter for a land- 
ing, he ran into Red fire. “Guys were run- 
ning out of a house taking pot shots at 
us,” Jones recalls. 

Jones pulled back but decided to go in 
for a second try, hoping to lift the pilot 
out of his foxhole with a sling. “I was 
hovering over the pilot with the hoist 
sling down,” Jones reported later, “but 
he gave me a frantic wave-off, as small 
arms fire opened up all around us... I 
heard bullets hitting the helicopter and 
gas fumes began to fill the cockpit... I 
think he knew that he was done for and 
didn’t want us to get it too, He just 
wouldn’t take the sling. . .” 

Finally, his rear gas tank hit and his 
controls damaged, Jones gave up. On the 
way back, Corporal Whittall had to lie on 
the floor of the cockpit, holding one of the 
controls in place with a knife. Jones knew 
he could not make it back to the Roches- 
ter, brought his craft down on the Han 
River in territory then still held by the 
Reds. Jones and Whittall took to their 
rubber life raft and reached an island in 
the river. As soon as the moon came up, 
they were rescued—by a helicopter. 


WAR CRIMES 
On a Large Scale 


The war was only a fortnight old when 
the bodies of seven U.S. soldiers captured 
by the North Koreans were found, shot 
in the head and with their hands tied be- 
hind them. After that, U.N. troops had no 
illusion about the kind of enemy they were 
fighting, but no one was quite prepared for 
the grisly picture of systematic Commu- 
nist atrocity revealed last week in South 
Korea. 

Recapturing Taejon, the 24th Division 
found the bodies of 40 American soldiers 
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thrown into long trenches in the Taejon 
prison yard. There was one survivor, 
Sergeant Carey H. Weiner of Hickman 
Mills, Mo. Wounded only in the hand, he 
had feigned death, lain in the trench for 
two days. Weiner said that before pulling 
out of Taejon the Communists tied the 
prisoners together, pushed them into the 
trenches and shot them as they crouched 
against the sides. The Communists then 
shoveled dirt on the bodies. As the Taejon 
area was searched, the bodies of 5,000 or 
6,000 Koreans were found. 

In Seoul, the bodies of 35 men, women 
& children were found on the boulder- 
strewn side of Songbok hill where they 
had been shot down by Communist po- 
lice. Mayor K. B. Lee of Seoul said that 
the dead had been relatives of members of 
the national police force who escaped in 
the early stages of the invasion. Other 
Seoul witnesses described how 2,000 young 


THE ALLIES 


Father of His Country? 
(See Cover) 

After three months as a refugee in his 
own country, Syngman Rhee, President of 
the Republic of Korea, had come home to 
Seoul. He found his official residence lit- 
tered with the midden of the routed Com- 
munist army, including back copies of the 
Soviet newspaper /svestia. When the litter 
had been cleared away, a close inspection 
of the presidential mansion showed that 
the Russian civilians billeted there during 
the Communist occupation had left behind 
all of Rhee’s most valuable and showy 
possessions. Mrs. Rhee had not fared so 
well; the Russians, headed north into the 
winter, had made off with her warmest 
clothes, including her winter underwear. 

Almost as though the war had never 
been, Syngman Rhee’s days last week had 
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SyNGMAN Ruee & Wire 
Russian trade: Izvestia for underwear. 


men, said to be members of an anti- 
Communist organization, had been lined 
up along the banks of the Han River and 
machine-gunned. 

Little by little the picture was enlarged. 
At Wonju 1,000 to 2,000 had been killed, 
including five U.S. officers, at Suchon 280, 
at Mokpo 500, at Yangpyong 700, at 
Chongju 2,400, at Yosu 200, 

Everywhere the pattern was the same: 
these were not chance killings but delib- 
erate, premeditated executions of political 
prisoners, relatives of South Korean sol- 
diers and suspected anti-Communists. Said 
the United Nations Commission on Korea 
in a report to Secretary General Trygve 
Lie: “The commission condemns the com- 
plete disregard by the North Korean au- 
thorities of civilized standards of behavior 
as well as of the principle of the Geneva 
Conventions.” At week’s end a conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of civilians 
killed by the retreating Reds was 25,000. 
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returned to their orderly pattern, Up each 
morning at 6:30, he puttered briefly in his 
garden before eating a Western-style 
breakfast—coffee, fruit juice, cereal and 
eggs. Rhee’s guests were offered cigars 
(Phillies) or Korean cigarettes. Rhee him- 
self seldom smoked, explaining that cigars 
made him sick; he only smokes them in 
the privacy of a bathroom. A visitor who 
had American candy to present was sure of 
warm thanks. Toward the end of a day, 
Rhee was visibly weary. The night would 
not greatly restore him; he has insomnia. 

On the tired shoulders of Syngman Rhee 
rests the hope of a revived and unified 
Korea. Rhee’s strongly anti-Soviet stand 
had made him a natural propaganda target 
for the Cominform. Agitation against him 
had become strong in liberal and labor 
circles, particularly in France, Australia, 
Great Britain and India. In the U.S. he 
had been subjected to the same kind of 
smear campaign that had turned many an- 


honest but unsuspecting man away from 
China’s Chiang Kai-shek. It was true that 
Syngman Rhee was arbitrary and that he 
sometimes ran roughshod over the civil 
rights of his opponents. But he was also 
1) a  thoroughgoing anti-Communist, 
2) Korea’s most respected figure, and 
3) Korea’s fairly elected President and the 
only man who would stand a chance of 
being elected to that office again if another 
vote were taken today. No matter what 
their opinion of his manners & methods, 
the U.S. and other U.N. members would 
have to work with Syngman Rhee. 

A Shovel & a Broom. Last week the 
citizens of Seoul, like their President, were 
busy appraising the damage, restoring 
things to their familiar order. Amid the 
honking, clattering confusion of U.S. jeeps, 
tanks and trucks, numberless Korean labor 
gangs placidly sorted out useful items 
from the rubble of war, hauled away de- 
bris on little sledges fashioned from sand- 
bags abandoned by the retreating Reds. In 
front of the U.S. Embassy, beggar children 
pestered G.I.s for candy and adults ap- 
proached U.S. officers with a hopeful plea: 
“I speak little English, want job with 
Americans. Interpreter, please. No broom, 
no shovel.” Most of the would-be interpre- 
ters got jobs as “engineers,” a title which 
seemed to remove the sting from the fact 
that they usually got both a shovel and a 
broom and instructions to go to work on 
Seoul's rubble. Busiest of all was the jam- 
packed black-market district where Ko- 
reans with enough won dickered energeti- 
cally for soap, fur coats, G.I. pork & 
beans, streptomycin. The Communists had 
made a successful effort to stamp out the 
black market, but in so doing had stamped 
out the white market, too. 

Seoul still had a long way to go before 
its revival was complete. More than 60% 
of the city had been destroyed and housing 
was desperately scarce. There was no water 
in the mains. There was no electric power. 
Trolleys stood idle on their tracks. In the 
railroad yards lay hundreds of bombed 
and burnt-out freight cars. 

Most of Korea shared Seoul’s troubles. 
The former Pusan bridgehead, which had 
a peacetime population of 4,000,000, last 
week was supporting an additional 2,000,- 
coo refugees, all dependent on the state 
and the U.S. Army for food, clothing and 
shelter. In North Korea, as the war rolled 
toward the Manchurian border, the Re- 
public would be saddled with the unwhole- 
some works of bulky, red-faced General 
Terenty Shtykov, the U.S.S.R.’s procon- 
sul, and fat, sleepy-eyed Kim Il Sung, the 
Korean Communist chieftain. The land 
the Communists had confiscated for “dis- 
tribution to the peasants” and the indus- 
tries they had nationalized would raise 
endless questions of ownership and com- 
pensation. The punishment or re-indoc- 
trination of Communist leaders would de- 
mand much time and effort, although Rhee 
had announced a policy of no vengeance 
against North Korean soldiers. 

A Gentleman & a Scholar. Half a dozen 
agencies, both U.S. and U.N., were pre- 
pared to help Korea. ECA was already 
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taking a survey to determine how its funds 
could best be used for reconstruction. But 
in the eyes of Koreans, the first respon- 
sibility for solving their problems lay 
squarely upon slight, white-haired Syng- 
man Rhee (rhymes with bee). Under cir- 
cumstances that his scholar ancestors 
could not have imagined, Rhee was follow- 
ing an old family tradition. 

For the Korean aristocracy into which 
Rhee was born 75 years ago it was an im- 
mutable law that a gentleman should be a 
scholar and that scholars should govern 
the people. Rhee’s father, a descendant of 
the Yi family* which ruled Korea from 
1392 to 1910, saw to it that his son got a 
Korean gentleman’s education in the Chi- 
nese language and Confucian classics. Rhee 
took to the traditional learning eagerly (he 
still writes classical Chinese poetry). He 
placed first in the Korean national exami- 
nations where young scholars won admit- 
tance to the bureaucracy. 

Despite his scholastic success, Rhee did 
not enter the government immediately. By 
this time (1895), Korea, though still in- 
dependent, was under heavy pressure 
from both the Russian and Japanese em- 
pires. Shrewdly concluding that a Western 
education and knowledge of English 
would be useful to a future Korean offi- 
cial, Rhee became a student at Pai Chai 
College, a Methodist mission school in 
Seoul. At Pai Chai he was exposed not 
only to English but to Christianity and 
Western political thought. 

Privy Council & Prison. All three in- 
fluences took hold. Rhee joined the Inde- 
pendence Club, a nationalist organization 
which demanded reform of the Korean 
monarchy and a constitutional govern- 
ment. He also helped found Korea’s first 
daily newspaper, which fought bitterly 
against the growth of Japanese influence 
in Korea. Hoping to draw the fangs of the 
Independence Club, the bedeviled Korean 
Emperor Kojong appointed Rhee to the 
Privy Council, clapped 17 more of the 
club’s leaders into prison. (Rhee later got 
them released.) In 1897 Rhee overstepped 
the bounds permitted a Privy Councilor 
by leading a student demonstration 
against the government. He was promptly 
clapped into jail himself. 

In prison Rhee got the treatment con- 
sidered fitting for top-rank political of- 
fenders. He was subjected to daily torture 
—finger mashing, beating with three- 
cornered rods, burning of oil paper around 
the arms. He wore a 20-lb. weight around 
his neck, was kept handcuffed and locked 
in stocks. 

After six months he was sentenced to 
life imprisonment and that improved his 
lot considerably. The torture stopped. He 
was transferred to another prison, found 
that he could smuggle out editorials for 
his newspaper. In the long prisbn years he 
also wrote The Spirit of Independence, a 


* Rhee’s Korean name is Yi Sung-man. Trans- 
literated into English, the Chinese character for 
Rhee’s family name is commonly written “Yi" 
by Chinese and Koreans, “Ri” by Japanese. Like 
many Koreans, Rhee Westernized his name for 
convenience in dealing with Westerners. 
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Alfred Eisenstoedt—Pix 
Kim Koo 
Beside the body, an explanatory note. 


book which seized the imagination of Ko- 
rean patriots, helped establish Rhee as 
spiritual leader of the nationalist move- 
ment. By this time Rhee had become a 
Methodist—like China’s Chiang Kai-shek. 

Harvard & Hunting Dogs. In 1904, 
after Rhee had been behind bars for seven 
years, the Russo-Japanese War began and 
in the confusion which gripped Korea a 
nationalist group temporarily seized con- 
trol of the Korean government. Rhee was 
released from prison, headed for the U.S. 
as a special envoy of the new government. 
He tried to persuade President Theodore 
Roosevelt that Korea should not be hand- 
ed over to Japan in the Russo-Japanese 
peace conference which Roosevelt had ar- 





Kim It SuNnG : 
Over the land, endless questions. 


ranged. Roosevelt, Rhee remembers, “re- 
ceived me cordially” at Oyster Bay; but 
Rhee’s request to attend the peace con- 
ference was refused. In the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, victorious Japan won a vir- 
tual protectorate over Korea. 

Aiter his mission failed, Rhee stayed 
in the U.S., went on with his Western edu- 
cation. He got an A.B. from George Wash- 
ington University and an M.A. from Har- 
vard, then went to Princeton to get his 
Ph.D. When the dean of Princeton's 
Graduate School questioned his academic 
qualifications, Rhee stated that he had 
studied Latin for one year, which seemed 
to him to be enough, asked to be excused 
from the usually required study of Ger- 
man and Greek. Wrote Rhee with ill- 
concealed annoyance, “Beside my own 
tongue, in which I am known to be a good 
writer. . . I have a knowledge of Chinese 
literature, classics, history, philosophy and 
religion. . . Japanese, English and French 
are also to be counted as my foreign lan- 
guages.” Rhee was admitted, earned his 
degree with a thesis on “Neutrality as 
Influenced by the United States.” 

In 1910, the year that Japan deposed 
the Korean Emperor and openly annexed 
his kingdom, Syngman Rhee returned to 
Korea as a Y.M.C.A, worker, doing a bit 
of political agitation on the side. The Jap- 
anese, who distrusted all Christians, were 
doubly distrustful of Syngman Rhee. 
They assigned as his permanent shadow a 
police agent named Yoon Piung-hi, one of 
the most notorious of the “hunting dogs,” 
i.e., Koreans in the Japanese secret serv- 
ice. A specialist in a kind of primitive 
psychological warfare, Yoon Piung-hi as- 
siduously spread rumors about Rhee. On 
one occasion Rhee spent the night away 
from home, sleeping in a small room he 
had rented at the Y.M.C.A. “The next 


_morning,” Rhee relates, “my father came 


to the [Y.M.C.A.] building with tears in 
his eyes and asked everybody he met, ‘Do 
you know what happened to my son? 
They have tortured him and broken his 
legs. Yoon Piung-hi told me.’ ” 

Yoon Piung-hi’s activities made it clear 
that it was only a matter of time before 
the Japanese would decide to imprison 
Rhee, perhaps to dispose of him perma- 
nently. In 1912, with the help of mission- 
ary friends, Rhee got permission to leave 
Korea for six months. He sailed for Ha- 
waii, settled down as a leader of the ter- 
ritory’s small Korean colony. 

Confucianism & a Coffin. Though gone 
from Korea, Rhee was not forgotten. Many 
years later he wrote, “Raised in a Con- 
fucian family, I was naturally a man of 
peace.” With the coming of World War I, 
Rhee’s Confucian pacifism, reinforced by 
Christianity, led him to subscribe whole- 
heartedly to Woodrow Wilson’s idealistic 
visions of a world without violence. Rhee 
became convinced that a passive uprising 
in Korea would win his people recognition 
both from America and from the League 
of Nations. In 1919 resistance leaders who 
had remained in Korea met secretly in 
Seoul to plot a revolt. Swayed by second- 
hand reports of Rhee’s views, the con- 
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spirators distributed to every village in 
Korea a copy of a Korean Declaration of 
Independence and a set of orders: 

“Whatever you do 

“Do not insult the Japanese 

“Do not throw stones 

“Do not hit with your fists 

“For these are the acts of barbarians.” 

On March 1, 1919, people gathered 
throughout Korea to hear the Declara- 
tion of Independence read, to wave their 
forbidden Korean flags and to shout 
“Mansei.” Then they were supposed to 
disperse quietly and go home. In many 
places they never got a chance to disperse 
quietly. Japanese troops charged into 
crowds, shooting, swinging swords and 
mutilating their victims with firemen’s 
hooks. In the bloody week of Japanese 
“mopping up” operations, it was estimat- 
ed that 200,000 Koreans had been arrest- 
ed, 7,000 killed. 

The “Passive Revolution” earned Ko- 
reans little foreign sympathy; but it 
strengthened the determination of Korean 
patriots. Late in 1919 independence lead- 
ers from Korea and from Korean commu- 
nities in exile gathered in Shanghai. Rhee, 
who feared that Chinese police might col- 
lar him to earn the $300,000 price placed 
by the Japanese on his head, was smug- 
gled into Shanghai’s International Settle- 
ment in a coffin. There he helped establish 
the Provisional Government of the Re- 
public of Korea, became its first President. 

Conferences & Croquet. In the next 20 
years Syngman Rhee’s life fell into the 
dreary, frustrating round of most exiled 
politicians. He attended international con- 
ferences vainly trying to win recognition 
for Korea. (The U.S. Government blocked 
his attendance at Versailles Treaty meet- 
ings and at later disarmament confer- 
ences, because his presence might have 
embarrassed the Japanese.) He quarreled 
with other exiled Korean politicians. 
(Rhee was for continued passive resist- 
ance; other leaders favored violent ac- 
tion.) By World War II, the Provisional 
Government was almost defunct and 
Rhee turned over the Korean central 
agency in China to Kim Koo, Korea’s 
master political assassin.* 

In 1934 Rhee married Franziska Don- 


* Kim Koo first won the favorable attention of 
the Korean public in 1899, when he strangled a 
Japanese captain. Beside the captain’s body Kim 
left a note setting forth his name, address and 
the reason for the murder. (The captain had 
engineered the murder of a Korean queen.) The 
authorities threw Kim into jail, but in roor he 
escaped, disguised as a Buddhist priest. In 1917 
Kim decided that periodic prison stretches were 
interfering with his efficiency as an assassin, 
transferred his base of operations to Shanghai. 
There he organized a bombing which killed a 
Japanese general, mutilated a Japanese admiral 
and blew a leg off Mamoru Shigemitsu, who 
later signed Japan’s World War II surrender 
aboard the Missouri, This made Kim a topflight 
Korean hero, a position which he reinforced by 
marrying the daughter of An Chung-kuen, an- 
other Korean hero who had assassinated Prince 
Ito, Japan’s first constitutional Premier. In 1949 
a young Korean army officer, who suspected that 
Kim had ordered the murder of one of his rela- 
tives, assassinated Korea’s master terrorist. 
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ner, an Austrian whom he had met while 
attending a League of Nations meeting 
in Geneva. Twenty years younger than 
Rhee, Franziska was attractive and chir- 
rupy. She managed efficiently her imprac- 
tical husband’s finances. Said Rhee in 
1941, “When I married a foreign lady, 
my family was very displeased, but they 
found out it was a perfect marriage.” At 
parties, however, Rhee has been heard to 
tell Mrs. Rhee, “Now hush. You have 
talked enough.” 

In 1939 Rhee and Franziska moved to 
Washington, where Rhee acted as U.S. 
representative of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and arbiter of all Korean activities 
in the U.S. They lived simply, bought a 
twelve-room stucco house on 16th Street 
only after advisers suggested that it would 





William Gray 
GENERAL SHTYKOV 
Unwholesome works. 


be a good idea to have a reasonably im- 
pressive establishment. Rhee, who drank 
no Western liquors and smoked only an 
occasional cigarette, avoided Washington’s 
cocktail party set. Most of his time was 
spent in attempts to interest the State De- 
partment in the Provisional Government 
and Korean independence. Even after 
World War II began, the U.S. remained 
stonily indifferent. When Rhee mailed his 
credentials to the State Department 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, he was asked 
to come and take them away again. 
While he lived in Washington, Rhee 
spent most of his leisure time outdoors. 
He took great pleasure in mowing his 
lawn, spent many a Sunday afternoon in 
a rented rowboat fishing the Potomac. 
Aside from an occasional game of tennis 
with his wife, his only active sport was 
croquet, also a favorite game of former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who had 
so stubbornly ignored the claims of Rhee’s 


government. One afternoon in 1943 Rhee 
interrupted a croquet game with some 
friends to tune in a broadcast of the Cairo 
Conference communiqué. He listened 
quietly to the communiqué, in which a 
promise that “Korea shall become free” 
was marred, he felt, by the weasel words 
“in due course.” Said Rhee to his host 
when the broadcast was over: “What a 
pity I have not been playing croquet with 
Cordell Hull.” 

U.S. indifference changed Rhee’s char- 
acter, left him bitter and disillusioned. 
Convinced that most of the world was 
hostile to his cause, he fell back upon a 
small circle of friends and advisers. Chief 
among them was Washington Lawyer 
John W. Staggers, who had for many 
years acted as an agent of the Korean 
government, Staggers handled Rhee’s in- 
come, which consisted largely of contribu- 
tions from Koreans in the U.S. When the 
contributions were small, many Washing- 
tonians believe, Staggers added to them 
from his own pocket. 

Bitterness & the Boy Scouts. By the 
end of World War II, Syngman Rhee had 
little left of the pacifist idealism which 
had motivated him in 1919, had acquired 
a bitter and intimate understanding of the 
Korean proverb “When whales fight, the 
shrimp are eaten.” Bypassing the Secre- 
tary of State, he persuaded the War De- 
partment to return him to liberated Ko- 
rea simply “as a private person.” General 
John Hodge, who commanded U.S. occu- 
pation forces, saw in Rhee a possible ral- 
lying point, a focus which might bring 
order out of South Korea’s chaos. When 
Hodge led Rhee onto a platform in Seoul, 
50,000 Koreans burst into tears and cheers 
at the sight of their legendary leader. 

In the next few months Rhee proved 
far more of a catalyst than Hodge had 
bargained for, and not at all what the 
general had wanted. At the time of Rhee’s 
return, 205 Korean political parties were 
registered with U.S. Military Govern- 
ment. Among them were the Forlorn 
Hope Society, the Supporters’ Union for 
All Korean Political Actors, the Getting 
Ready Committee for the Return of the 
Provisional Korean Government and the 
Korean National Youth Movement, which 
called itself “the new Boy Scouts.” (“The 
new Boy Scouts” soon had to be curbed 
as a menace to law & order.) 

Because most Koreans despise political 
parties, Rhee refused to become affiliated 
with any group, although the National 
Party follows his guidance and supports 
his policies. But he stubbornly insisted on 
two points: 1) Korea must be independ- 
ent, z.e., free of both Russian and U.S. 
interference; 2) Korea must be united, 
i.e., the North Korean Communists must 
be thrown out and the whole country 
united behind Syngman Rhee. Rhee’s ob- 
durate stand in effect divided South Kore- 
ans into two parties, one made up of peo- 
ple who agreed with Syngman Rhee, the 
other of people who, along with General 
Hodge and the U.S. State Department, 
hoped that Korea could be united by a 
compromise with the Communists. 
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It soon became clear that no com- 
promise was possible, With Rhee’s agree- 
ment, both the U.S. and U.N. urged that 
North Korea take part in a nationwide 
general election. North Korea’s Commu- 
nist leaders refused. Fearing the results of 
a free election, they turned the 38th 
parallel into an impassable frontier, there- 
by economically crippling both halves of 
Korea. 

In 1948 South Korea finally went ahead 
without the north, held an honest, care- 
fully supervised election under U.N. spon- 
sorship. (On the basis of the relative 
populations of North and South Korea, it 
was decided to leave 100 of the 310 seats 
in the National Assembly vacant—to be 
filled by North Korean representatives if 
Korea should be unified.) In the elections 
a majority of South Koreans voted their 
support of Syngman Rhee. The Republic 
of Korea was established and Rhee be- 
came its first President. 

Woodpiles & War. Almost at once the 
new President ran into trouble. There 
were murmurs carefully heated up by the 
Communists that his 35-year exile had 
made him a foreigner. Some of his oppo- 
nents said that he thought in English, not 
Korean. Others seized on the fact that he 
wore Korean clothes only for public ap- 
pearances, preferred to wear Western 
clothes at home. Audiences at public af- 
fairs were irritated by the invariable pres- 
ence of Rhee’s Austrian wife, who speaks 
only halting Korean. Said one left-winger: 
“He may be the father of our country, 
but she can never be its mother.” 

More serious were Rhee’s troubles with 
the National Assembly. When the Assem- 
bly refused to appropriate funds for some 
of Rhee’s government projects, the Presi- 
dent lambasted them with a vigor that 
outdid Truman’s gibes at the Soth Con- 
gress. Then Rhee unconstitutionally ap- 
propriated the funds by executive order. 
“Why should there be anything between 
a President and his people,” he trumpeted. 
Occasionally during a conference with re- 
bellious assemblymen, rising anger would 
drive Rhee out of the presidential man- 
sion to a handy woodpile. Only after he 
had chopped the woodpile down to size 
would Rhee come back to the conference, 
his equanimity temporarily restored. 

Some observers believe that the pres- 
tige of Rhee’s government sank in the 
months before the North Korean inva- 
sion. They cite the result of last May’s 
U.N.-observed election, which had filled 
the National Assembly with an assort- 
ment of independents, many of whom 
were hostile to Rhee. Both in Korea and 
abroad, Rhee’s opponents called him a 
lame-duck President, declared that his 
government was discredited. Other ob- 
servers believe that Rhee’s government 
was just beginning to hit its stride last 
June and that the Reds attacked when 
they did because they could not afford to 
tolerate the example of an effective, pop- 
ular anti-Communist government in Asia. 

Under the test of war, the Rhee govern- 
ment showed surprising strength. Many 
of Rhee’s cabinet members displayed ad- 
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ministrative talent of a high order. Out- 
standing among them was Defense Min- 
ister Shin Sung Mo, who likes to be called 
“Captain,” a rank he held in the British 
merchant marine during World War II. 
(“It’s the title I worked hardest to earn.’’) 
It was Shin Sung Mo who masterminded 
the rapid reorganization of the R.O.K. 
army after its staggering initial defeats. 
Outstanding, too, was another Shin. 
Though not a Rhee supporter, able, elo- 
quent Shin Ikhui, Speaker of the Nation- 
al Assembly, worked closely with the cab- 
inet, helped make the Assembly a war- 
time asset. 

The wartime conduct of the South Ko- 
rean people as well as of their leaders 
reflected favorably on Rhee’s government. 
The R.O.K. army, which suffered few de- 
sertions, proved itself the most deter- 





DANGER ZONES 
150,000 Big Noses 


When the first Russians entered China 
long ago, the button-nosed Chinese 
dubbed them ¢ta pi-tze, or Big Noses. Last 
week, a count of the Big Noses in Red 
China totaled more than 150,000 soldiers 
and civilians. 

The Russian advance into China takes 
this pattern: 

@In the Port Arthur-Dairen area of 
Manchuria, where Yalta’s secret deal gave 
Joseph Stalin a naval base and port privi- 
leges, the Russians have their 39th army 
(two infantry, one armored, one artillery, 
one antiaircraft and two “aviation” divi- 
sions), numbering 60,000. 

@ Along Manchuria’s railways, linking 
Port Arthur with Mukden, Vladivostok 
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Koreans CHEERING U.N, Troops 
Hopeful pleas. 


mined and effective of Asia’s anti-Com- 
munist armies. And, contrary to all ex- 
pectations, there was little true guerrilla 
activity in South Korea, There were in- 
numerable attacks by North Korean ir- 
regular troops, but few proved instances 
of South Korean peasants or workers 
attacking U.N. forces. 

To Syngman Rhee the North Korean 
invasion was both a vindication and an 
opportunity. In his eyes the war justi- 
fied the uncompromising anti-Communist 
stand which had earned him so many ene- 
mies. And the war offered a chance to 
unify Korea. Rhee was determined that 
when the war was won, North Korea 
would be absorbed by the Republic. “We 
have not despaired,” Rhee said recently. 
“We must not be disappointed.” 

For 55 years, Rhee had been running 
for the job of “father of his country.” 
Last week, old, tired, crabbed, but still 
determined and still a symbol of Korean 
independence, he was closer to it than 
ever before. 


and Manchouli, are another 50,000 Rus- 
sians., These may be railroad guards rather 
than organized combat troops. 

@ A conglomerate Russian-led army of 
Chinese, Mongolians, Koreans and Japa- 
nese is posted along the north Manchu- 
rian frontier. Numbers and organization 
unknown, they form a reservoir of indoc- 
trinated troops who can be used in their 
native lands whenever necessary. 

@ Russian air force units, of major 
strength, are centered in Manchuria’s 
Tsitsihar-Harbin area. They help train 
Chinese airmen. 

@ Russian advisers flooded into China 
after the Nationalist breakdown in 1949. 
Their activities touch practically all 
phases of Chinese life. They number 
about 42,000, of whom 19,000 are civilian 
technicians while 23,000 serve with the 
Chinese Red armed forces. 

The Russian advisers “live as the Chi- 
nese do,” reports say. The result, so far: 
no visible strain or dissension between the 
Russian and Chinese comrades. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Middle-Aged Party 


A half century ago, under flickering 
gaslight in London’s Memorial Hall, a 
group of cloth-capped proletarians and 
tweed-bearing intellectuals founded the 
organization that was soon called the 
British Labor Party. At the next general 
elections the party boasted two Members 
of Parliament: Keir Hardie, a Scottish 
miner, and Richard Bell, a railwayman. 
Both would have looked out of place at 
the party’s 49th annual conference in 
Margate last week. Klieg lights poured 
down on Prime Minister Attlee, six Cab- 
inet Ministers and hundreds of well- 
dressed Labor Members of Parliament. 
Among them: seven noble Lords, includ- 
ing a film magnate, and a few millionaires. 
They crowded the American bar of Mar- 
gate’s Grand Hotel. 

Middle age had transformed many of 
the party’s principles as well as its ap- 
pearance. Keir Hardie, for example, had 
been an uncompromising pacifist. His 
cause was carried on at Margate by 
Hardie’s son-in-law Emrys Hughes, who 
bitterly cried: “They have made a hell 
upon earth in Korea and they call it col- 
lective security.” Other speakers acknowl- 
edged the old pacifist tradition, but the 
party’s new attitude to war was clearly 
stated by Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. 
Fresh from the New York Foreign Min- 
isters’ conference, Bevin urged collective 
security and alignment with the U.S. 

Bevin began his speech in the quavering 
tones of a sick man. He paused to swallow 
a pill. Suddénly he cried: “No one here 
would stand more insults, more abuse, 
than I have from Molotov and Vishinsky.” 
The conference roared its understanding. 
Bevin raised his hand high and yelled: “I 
do not believe the United States will ever 
be aggressors . . . I want to nail that lie. 
It is sent out by Russia to try to blind the 
people of the world, to throw mud... .” 
The conference cheered. 

Five years of power and responsibility 
had made Labor's leaders cautious on the 
once-beloved doctrine of nationalization. 
At Margate last week a proposal to nation- 
alize the building industry made even the 
leftists of the Labor Party wince. Health 
Minister Aneurin (“Nye”) Bevan said: 
“What you are really saying is ‘let’s na- 
tionalize every industry in Great Brit- 
ain.’” Cried a voice: “Why not?” 

Bevan, once as extreme an advocate of 
complete nationalization as the party had, 
wearily swept back his thatch of hair (a 
well-trimmed thatch these days to match 
his well-tailored suit). Said he: “In the 
ensuing dislocation there would not be 
many houses going up. Good heavens! 
Think of the price of compensation— 
even down to the jobbing builder in every 
village!” 

The Bevan faction of the Labor Party, 
which has been pressing for an early elec- 
tion, was mildly rebuked by Prime Min- 
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John Phillips—Lire 
Prime MINISTER ATTLEE 
“Why not?” 


ister Attlee in his address to the confer- 
ence. Attlee reaffirmed the government’s 
determination to carry out Socialist pol- 
icy with a “small but solid” majority. 
Polls taken throughout the country showed 
little change in popular opinion since the 
February election. Attlee had little hope 
of substantially increasing his majority 
and the Conservatives had little confi- 
dence that they could upset Labor. The 
word around Margate was that the elec- 
tion would be “soon, but not yet.” Mean- 
while, a middle-aged, well-tailored Labor 
Party would proceed with caution. 


Mark Kouflmon—Lire 
HEALTH MINISTER BEVAN 
“Good heavens! Think of the price...” 






Making History 

Under Britain’s newest social scheme, 
12 million lower-income Britons became 
eligible last week for free or cut-rate legal 
aid. 

A pamphlet put out by the British Law 
Society explained: “If your means are 
small and you have reasonable grounds 
for taking, defending, or being a party to 
proceedings in the High Court of Justice 
or Court of Appeal, you can have the free 
services of a solicitor and, where neces- 
sary, of a barrister.* If your means are 
moderate, you can have such services in 
return for a contribution assessed accord- 
ing to your ability to pay.” 

The new Legal Aid & Advice Act defines 
persons of “small” means as those with 
disposable incomes (after taxes, etc.) of 
not more than £156 a year, “moderate” 
disposable income as not more than £420 
a year. The new act will cost the govern- 
ment at least £1,000,000 a year. Divorce 
cases are included in the scope of the new 
law. Some critics of the plan fear that 
Britain’s divorce rate, which rose from 
less than two per 10,000 population in 
1939 tO 13 per 10,000 in 1947,* will 
zoom still higher. 

The first case under the new act came 
up last week in London’s musty Strand 
Law Courts. British War Bride Violet Ben- 
ner sued for a divorce from ex-G.I. Wil- 
bert Roy Benner of Austin, Texas. The 
judge, noting that Mrs. Benner was get- 
ting free legal aid, said to her counsel: 
“You are making history.” Reminding the 
judge that his client had gotten a cut rate 
under the act, Wilbert Benner’s counsel 
added: “I think we both are.” 


Citizen Fixit on Sark 

Until last week, the tiny (pop. 570) 
Channel Island of Sark had held only one 
general election in the 385 years since 
Queen Elizabeth granted it to Helier de 
Carteret, Seigneur of St. Ouen in Jersey. 
Sark’s affairs have been administered by a 
hereditary seigneur and a Chief Pleas 
(parliament) composed of hereditary 
landholders. Sark’s one gesture toward de- 
mocracy came in 1922 when the island 
government took the drastic step of add- 
ing twelve elected deputies to its 34-man 
parliament. Once elected, the new depu- 
ties settled into their seats and Sark set- 
tled happily back into its old peaceful 
ways. 

Then Henry Head came to the island. 
Henry was a bustling, 5 ft. 6 in. insurance 
salesman from nearby Guernsey. Three 
years ago he married a Sark woman of 
property. In feudal Sark, her properties 
and duties automatically became his, and 
Henry found himself a member of Sark’s 


* A solicitor gives legal advice and may repre- 
sent his client in lower courts. Barristers are 
trial lawyers, and only barristers may argue in 
appellate courts, 


+ U.S, rate: 33 per 10,000 population in 1947. 
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‘Good afternoon. ladies and gentlemen. This is the Captain 


speaking. If you'll look off to the right you ll see Yellowstone National Park. 


Today we're flying far north of our normal, mid-continent route to the coast. 


Tomorrow we might fly to the south. No one section has sunshine every day... 


no airline can claim better weather. United doesn't have to stay on one 


narrow route; we can choose from radio marked airways. We use the range 


and reserve power of the DC-6 Mainliner 500 to fly around the weather. e 


Re DOS ot ee 


We take the route that’s best at flight time to get you there on schedule.” 


Comments like this, over public address 
systems of United's DC-6 Mainliner 300s, 
are typical of the friendly, personal service 
when you Fry Unrrep! Best of all, the 
speed of United Mainliner travel with 
meals included and no tips aloft usually 


costs less than standard Ist class rail plus 
lower berth, tips, and meals en route! For 
reservations call or write United or an 
Authorized ‘Travel Agent 

Passengers - Mail - Express - Freight - Parcel Post 
THE NATION'S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 
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This will be music to your ears 


If you appreciate good whiskey and good value, 
here are two facts that are really well worth 
listening to: 


® Four Roses is a whiskey of the very finest 


2 flavor and quality. 


Its reputation is unsurpassed by any other 
brand on the market—even brands cost- 


ing considerably more than Four Roses. 


No wonder Four Roses outsells every other 

. . . uae 
whiskey at or above its price—and most other 
whiskies at any price. 


Wouldn't you rather drink 


FOUR ROSES 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, N. Y. Blended 
whiskey. 90.5 proof. 60% grain neutral spirits. 











parliament. At first he refused to take his 
seat. “Sark,” he said churlishly, “has done 
without me for 500 years. It can do with- 
out me now.” Then, finding himself stuck 
with the job, he plunged deep into Sarkese 
law. He soon discovered among other 
things that the very parliament in which 
he sat was illegally constituted: a law 
passed in 1925 requiring that all elected 
members of parliament be ratepayers had 
never been approved by Britain’s Privy 
Council and hence was invalid. Henry got 
Sark’s parliament, Britain’s Privy Council 
and the hereditary Dame of Sark to call 
another election. 

Last week, at Henry’s insistence, Sark 
trooped to the polls for the second elec- 
tion in its history. Henry himself had 
whipped up a New Brigade Party, consist- 
ing largely of his wife and various employ- 
ees at the local Stock’s Hotel, to oppose 
the old-guard deputies. “It’s a disgrace, a 
perfect disgrace,” muttered one oldtimer, 
“holding the island up to ridicule.” In the 
local greystone schoolhouse (which dou- 
bles as the parliament chamber), he and 
1g0-odd other voters of Sark soon made 
their indignation evident on the ballot. 
Not one of Henry Head’s New Brigade 
Party was elected. 

Next morning the new parliament con- 
vened and with almost unanimous voice 
appointed meddlesome Henry Head a con- 
stable of Sark—a gesture of pure revenge, 
since Sark’s two constables are unpaid and 
may not resign or refuse their jobs under 
severe penalty of law. Said Henry Head: 
“T object.” 


ITALY 


"Too Damn Cautious” 

Italy is an ally of the U.S. in the At- 
lantic Pact. How effective an ally was a 
question raised sharply in Rome last week. 
ECA officials, who under their breath had 
long been criticizing the Italian govern- 
ment’s economic policies, finally said out 
loud what it was that bothered them. 

Too Much Medicine? To combat dis- 
astrous postwar inflation, Premier Alcide 
de Gasperi’s government three years ago 
had launched Italy on a course of coura- 
geous fiscal austerity. The government 
tried to spend as little as possible on pub- 
lic works, clamped severe restrictions on 
bank credit. These measures worked to 
stop inflation, stiffened the spine of the 
lira. But Italy, the ECA men say, has had 
an overdose of its fiscal medicine. 

In their opinion, the Italian govern- 
ment is too preoccupied with keeping the 
lira stable, is not doing enough for a vig- 
orous expansion of industries. Business- 
men find it hard, if not impossible, to get 
capital for expansion; the credit shortage 
is part of the reason why Italian industry, 
despite great progress, is still not produc- 
ing enough (the mechanical industries 
now operate only at 60% of capacity). 
ECA officials were worried about Italy’s 
1,800,000 unemployed. Above all, they 
were afraid that Italian industry in its 
present condition would not be able to do 
an adequate job of defense production 
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necessary under the Atlantic Pact re- 
armament program. 

ECA, which usually sternly preaches 
that countries must live within their 
means, kept telling the Italian govern- 
ment that it was not living up to its 
means, ECA officials advised the govern- 
ment to relax credit to give industry a 
badly needed impetus, expend more ECA 
counterpart funds on public works to re- 
duce unemployment. The government for 
the most part ignored these suggestions. 
Last week, New York Times Correspond- 
ent Arnaldo Cortesi summed up ECA’s 
complaints in a dispatch to his newspa- 
per. When the Italian press picked up the 
story, Italy’s able ECA Chief Leon Day- 
ton, former president of a Portland, Ore. 
super market, held a press conference in 
which he called the Italian government 
policy “too damn cautious.” 

Seduction? At this point, Premier de 
Gasperi hit the ceiling. “Not only Mr. 
Dayton but ECA is persona non grata,” 
he cried. Italy’s Minister of the Treasury 
Giuseppe Pella, a former economics pro- 
fessor, stood indignantly on the seemingly 
solid ground of fiscal rectitude, creating 
the unusual impression that the U.S. was 
trying to seduce a thrifty government into 
leading a dissolute economic life. 

After U.S. Ambassador James Dunn 
managed to soothe De Gasperi, Dayton 
published a conciliatory letter which pat- 
ted the government on the back, but add- 
ed: “More could have been done, more 
can be done, and more will be done. . .” 


BURMA SURGEON 
The pale man with the umbrella is famed Medical Missionary Gordon S. 
(“Burma Surgeon”) Seagrave, who goes on trial for treason this week before a 
Burmese court on charges of having helped the Karen rebels. This picture, the 
first glimpse his countrymen have had of Dr. Seagrave since his arrest last sum- 
mer, was shot as the ailing prisoner was being taken from Rangoon’s Central 
Prison to a private house for medical treatment. Seagrave, whom the Burmese 
government has again & again praised for his devoted lifelong fight against dis- 
ease in the country, still feels friendly toward Burma despite the current un- 
pleasantness. He has announced that if he is acquitted he does not want to leave 
Burma, would rather return to his jungle hospital at Nanhkam, North Burma. 
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Associated Press 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Belt Tightener 


Because of a drought, crops failed in 
Yugoslavia this year. Corn, the main har- 
vest, was only half that of last year; wheat 
was down 30%, potatoes 70%. Total loss: 
4,000,000 tons of foodstuffs and animal 
fodder. A winter famine would cut the 
capacity of Marshal Tito’s independent 
Communist government to resist Stalinist 
aggression. 

Tito would like about $50 million worth 
of food on U.S. credit, but Washington 
has been cold to the suggestion. Negotia- 
tions with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Commodity Credit Corp. for the 
purchase of surplus food have come to 
nothing. 

Last week Tito was tightening the Yu- 
goslav belt. The third of the population 
which carries ration cards had its bread 
cut by 10%. The quotas of grain which 
each peasant community is required to 
sell to the government were sliced by an 
overall 43%. Reported U.S. Ambassador 
George V. Allen to Washington: “There 
will be serious starvation.” 


HUNGARY 
Hurrah for Stalin! 


Telephone operators at the Budapest 
exchange were instructed last week to an- 
swer calls with: “Eljen Sztalin, kivel 
ohajt beszelni? [Hurrah for Stalin, to 
whom do you wish to speak? ]” 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 
yy’ - @g 


If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z” for 
genuine Pennzoil. 








Member Penn. Grade Crode Ot! Asan., Permit No, 2 | 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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FRANCE 


Lost or Found 

“Yes, my friend, it is too true,” confid- 
ed the mysterious, grey-bearded hitch- 
hiker aboard Huckleberry Finn’s raft, 
“your eyes is lookin’ at the very moment 
on the pore disappeared Dau Looy 
the Seventeen, son of Looy the sixteen 
and Marry Antonette. . . You see before 
you, in blue jeans and misery, the w 
derin’, exiled trampled-on, and sufferin’ 
rightful King of France.” 

This grisly old con of Mark 
Twain’s imagining was 
fraud and ended his brief reign ri 
of a Mississippi River town on a rail, But 
the real-life claims of another pretender 
to the same identity were stil te 
last week. When he first art 
on May 26, 
maker with a thick mustache and 
of chin whiskers. His port identified 
him as Karl Wilhelm Naundorff of Wei- 
mar, but the passport, its bearer promptly 
explained in incomprehensible 
French, was merely a blind; Karl Naun- 
dorff was in reality Louis, son of the 
guillotined Louis XVI, and the rightful 
King of France. 

The Shoemaker's Wife. Paris was used 
to such claims; the fate of the young 
Dauphin had long been shrouded in mys- 
tery and rumor. In 179s, the revolution- 
held him prisoner, 


















jon prov ed a 





ing out 





1833, he was a balding 






almost 








ary government, whic 
had officially announced his death from 
scrofula at the age of ten, but the stories 
of witnesses who claimed to be present at 
the death varied widely. Some years later 
a shoemaker’s wife, who had been charged 
with the care of the royal prisoner, swore 
on her deathbed that young Louis had 
been spirited away and that another boy 
had been buried in his grave in the church- 
yard of Sainte Marguerite. 

Nat l 
ed in obscurity as the Dauph 

812, he was run out of Ber 


indorfi’s own early life was as cloud- 


death 












n for cl 
ing to be King of France. He moved to 
Spandau and wrote Louis XVI's daughter 


Maria Thérése a letter saying, “I am alive, 
your real brother. Ask me to prove it.” 
Maria, then the Duchess of Angouleme, 
paid no attention, but others were more 
hetic. The mayor of Spandau be- 
Naundorff and took him to Bran- 
denburg. There Naundorff was arrested 
for arson and jailed for counterfeiting, but 
two years later, on his release, he persuad- 
ed the Minister of Justice in nearby Cros- 
sen that he was the Da i 
Naundorff moved on to Switzerlar 

An Angry Rabbit. When at 
ived in Paris, Naundorff was a 
at-heel beggar. But he an it 


cham] 








symp 





lieved 

















} 
ess had come to scoff at 





the 
claims, but when she saw his prominent 
front teeth, the triangular vaccination on 
n and the p n-s 
Louis Bourbon on Naundorff's thigh, she 
became convinced that he was the Dau- 
phin. Naundorff even had a scar on his 
upper lip like that which the imprisoned 
Dauphin had got from the bite of an 
angry rabbit; the Dauphin had screamed 





his a 





aped mole of 




















Twartn’s DauputIn (LEFT) & FRIEND* 
The mole was pigeon-shaped. 


” 


worst insult, “aristocrate,” at 






ith the governess’ help, Naundorfi 
enlisted Louis XVI's last Minister of Jus- 
tice and a former Lord Chamberlain on 
hen one night in a Paris stre 
Naundorff was attacked and left bleeding 





his side. 


from six knife wounds. 
The Bourbon Bomb. The government 
confiscated 202 documents he was hoard- 


ing as evidence of his claim and banished 
him from France. Naundorff fled to Eng- 
] 


| 


sired a son who was registered 


1 on the 
books as Prince of France, and settled 
write his memoirs. While in Lon 

tender was shot at three times. 
rs later Naundorff was run 












out 0 nd. He settled in The Nether- 
land gled huge sums of money 
fro h War Ministry to finance 


e, “the Bourbon bomb,” on 
s working. In Delft in August 
lorff fell mysteriously ill. The 
s personal physician attended 
il. A f iys later he 
th certificate bore the name 
is de Bourbon. 
k aco npany of s loyal be- 
selves the Survivant- 
ists gathered around an open grave in a 
to exhume the old bones 
which may or may not be those of an heir 
to the throne of France. A new examina- 
i undorff’s remains did nothing to 
mystery, but the Survivantists 
raged. Next year in the 
oth anniversary of her 
will of Maria Thérése 
of Angouleme, is to 
Pe 
it will contain the f 


Dauphin of France 








Sic 








to no avail 





ho call ther 








deatt 
Duches 


and re 








opened 
ps, hope the Survivantists, 
il proof that the lost 
1ad been found at last. 








%* Another pretender, who claimed identity as 
“the r Duke of Bridgewater . . . torn 
from high estate and degraded to the compan- 
ionship of felons on a raft,” 
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New Streamlined appearance—another reason to choose 
The world’s most modern light source... 
General Electric slimline fluorescent 


ees 

















Check these 6 advantages of G-E. slimline: 


1. NEW STREAMLINED APPEARANCE 

2. INSTANT START ...NO STARTERS 

3. SINGLE PIN BASE... EASY TO INSTALL 
4. HIGH EFFICIENCY 

5. LOWER UPKEEP— FEWER REPLACEMENTS 
6. LONG DEPENDABLE LIFE 





ITH its long, graceful lines of light, General 
Electric slimline fluorescent (up to eight feet 
in length) brings new beauty to stores, offices, 
restaurants, ete. No other light source can give 
your business all the advantages you get with 
G-E slimline, newest form of fluorescent lamps! 


FREE BOOKLET. Write for a free illustrated book- 
let, “Modernize with G-E Slimline.”’ General 
Electric, Div. 166-T10, Nela Park, Cleveland 
12, Ohio. Or see your G-E lamp supplier today. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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SHE GETS AWAY UKE 
A SCARED RABBIT 






FLASHING PERFORMANCE! 


The light car that makes a full-sized man comfortable as he flashes along 


at 60 to 70 miles per hour... you'll see what we mean when you drive it. 


A Product of the Rootes Group 


Rootes Motors Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York 


403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, California 


Sales and Service across U. §. A. and Canada 


NOT TOO BIG...NOT TOO SMALL...JUST RIGHT 





adored bee a Jockey 


For men who want 
the best. Comfort 
and fit never before 
experienced in shirts 

truly your form 
in fabric 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! T™™-10-16 
F.A.0. SCHWARZ, 745 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 22, WY. 


Gentlemen: Please send the 1950 Christmas catclog to 


Cxtello 


SHIRTS 


EXCELLO SHIRTS, INC. « 1115 BR AY, N.Y 


NAME 





STREET. 
CITY. | 
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INDONESIA 
Competition for a Witch 


On the glamorous island of Bali, evil is 
personified by Rangd 
some witch with sagging breasts and white, 
shaggy hair. In recent weeks, Rangda has 
had some stiff competition: 38 Balinese 
have been assassinated by roving bands of 
youths. As a result Bali’s music-filled 
nights have become silent, its festive danc- 
ing curtai 

Balinese had been staunch supporters of 
Indonesian nationalism, conducted guer- 
rilla war a t the Dutch up to the sign- 
ing of the first U.N.-sponsored Indonesian- 
Dutch accord in 1948. At that time 800 
young Balinese rebels surrendered and the 
guerrilla war ended on Bali. The Dutch 
sentenced the guerrillas to criminal terms 


(see cut), a loath- 








ed. 











©1936 Alfred A, Knopf, Inc. 
RANGDA 
The Sultan promised action, 


ranging from ten to 15 years in prison; 
they were released last year when Indo- 
nesia achieved full independence. 

Bali was quiet enough until the arrival 
this summer of two units of Javanese mil- 
itary police. Then the assassinations began, 
Balinese noticed that the killers often 
arrived at the scene of their crime in mil- 
itary vehicles, carried out their assassina- 
tions with automatic weapons. This indi- 
cated that the Javanese military police 
were egging on the terrorists and supply- 
ing them with arms. Most of the victims 
were suspected of collaboration with the 
Dutch during and after the postwar 
rebellion. 

Last week the youthful Sultan of Jog- 
jakarta, vice premucr of Indonesia’s pres- 
ent central government, paid a flying visit 
to Bali, conferred with local army author- 
ities 1 civil officials. Said the Sultan: “I 
pror ymediate action.” 

Rangda’s modern disciples might be as 
hard to catch as Rangda, who has been 
hiding out on her 10,308-ft. mountain, 
Gunung Agung, for 1,000 years, 
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Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 






meee 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic hos just the features re- 
quired for the economical hondling of 
all your generol business figure work. 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rove about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 


Z ill d N Apsey, & tog 

Rome wasn’t bille credo Manron design, “Valve Touch" 
eS d I 

in a day! 


Maybe not. But it could have been with smooth, 
rhythmic “Velvet Touch” Monroes. 


Today, of course, legions of business people know 





that the quickest, easiest, most economical way to speed figuring 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
‘ that handh I kinds of jobs. Lik 
any figuring work because Monroe makes a model to meet Gu \asarsan ta Vahees Tasch” 6 ove 


reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 


and accounting work is with Monroes. And we mean 


every need. So call the Monroe man 
. *"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


today and throw your figure worries to the lions. 
Every Monroe is sold only through 


Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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BRAZIL 
The Little One 


Just at noon on the day after elections, 
the vote count began in Rio’s Hotel dos 
Estrangeiros. Electoral Board No. 13 
opened the first presidential ballots. The 
judge looked at the first ballot and in- 
toned: 












“The first vote is for Getulio 
Vargas.” The second, third and fourth 
ballots were also for Vargas. Not until 
the fifth ballot did Brigadeiro Eduardo 





Gomes score. The first vote for Christiano 
Machado, the government’s candidate, 
was recorded even later. 

As the count went on, it became clear 
that Vargas was running well out in front. 
In a matter of hours, his supporters were 
milling through the crowd outside, de- 
liriously yodeling: “Ja | He’s al- 
ready won]!” Others spread the news by 
gesture, first holding up the little finger 
(for Vargas, known for years as “The 
Little One”*), then showing the extend- 
ed fingers (symbolizing Vargas’ next five 
years as president). 

There seemed to be little doubt that 
Getulio Vargas, 67, who five years ago 
was turned out of the presidency by the 
army, after a dictatorial reign of 15 years, 
was on the way to a smashing comeback. 
By this week, three out of eight million 
votes had been counted across the vast 
republic, and Getulio was running 
strong as the Amazon, polli of the 
vote. He led in all but four states, in rural 
areas as well as the cities. 

Until all the votes were counted, Bra- 
zil’s political pundits remained under- 
standably quiet. But two facts seemed to 
be clear already: Vargas had lost none of 
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* Height: 5 ft, 2 in. 





GETULIO VARGAS 
For five years, five fingers. 
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THE PERO 








s 


& Frrenp* 


For five fishmongers, 30 days. 


his appeal to Brazil’s working classes, and 
the country had apparently tired of the 
vacillating, do-nothing policies of the Du- 
tra government. 

If the pundits were mum, so was Sen- 
hor Vargas. His only campaign promise 
had been to turn out the ins. The gaschos 
of his southern frontier district have a 
saying: “He can wait like an Indian and 
plan like a Jesuit.” This week Vargas is- 
sued no victory cries, no bright new pro- 
grams. He didn’t say a single word. He 
remained at his bare ranch house at Itu, 
occasionally went out to putter in his 
garden. 


ARGENTINA 


Advice for Housewives 

Into the Casa Rosada marched a well- 
briefed delegation of 300 Buenos Aires 
housewives. They had come to ask Presi- 
dent Perén for “collective action and boy- 
cott” against the city’s chiseling food 
merchants who had doubled their grocery 
bills in the past year. With a courteous 
bow, the President stepped forward on 
cue and launched another in the series of 
government campaigns against Argentina’s 
five-year-old inflation. 

He was well aware of the problem, said 
Peron, and could appreciate the house- 
wives’ concern, But he wanted to point 
out that the housewives themselves were 
not entirely blameless. On his way to work 
every morning, he noticed with dismay 
the amount of garbage piled up on city 
doorsteps. “Argentines,” he said, “throw 
one and a half million head of cattle into 
the garbage can every year. . . It is easy 
to see that the bread and meat thrown 
away daily in Buenos Aires would easily 
feed any European city for a week.” 


Perén’s first advice to the women was 
to stop wasting meat and to use leftovers. 
When he and Evita first moved into the 
presidential residence, the President added, 
“the monthly food bill was 12,000 pesos. 
Now I barely spend 1,200—including the 
servants’ food.” They had done it, he said, 
by planting a vegetable garden and acquir- 
ing some chickens and cows. 

But he agreed that the profiteering food 
sellers should be rooted out and recom- 
mended a stern course of direct action. All 
the buyer had to do was call a policeman 
and the profiteer would be jailed in the 
Villa Devoto. Said Perén: “We shall close 
down for good all shops of all profiteers so 
that in the future only honest traders will 
be in business.” 

Peron had hardly finished speaking when 
Buenos Aires’ attentive police whooped 
into action. Five fishmongers were fined 
5.000 pesos ($352) apiece and whisked off 
to Villa Devoto for 30 days. Next day, 20 
butchers followed them, after shelling out 
30,000 pesos each in fines. Miguel Gam- 
boa, director general of prices and sup- 
plies, called to his office Soo other butchers 
and warned that new lists of ceiling prices 
would be enforced. 

Few portenos really thought that the 
new price-control campaign would be any 
more successful in the long run than its 
predecessors. Years of cumbersome and 
inefficient state trade manipulation and 
Peronista economics had put strains on 
the old prewar price structure which no 
amount of makeshift shoring up could re- 
lieve. But for the time being this week, 
Buenos Aires merchants were dutifully 
keeping their eyes on the new price lists 
and waiting for the heat to die down. 











* Center: U.S 
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Dancer Katherine Dunham, cur- 
atin America, 
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CANADA 


Destination Europe? 

With the United Nations’ offensive roll- 
ing on across the 38th parallel, Canadian 
defense planners found themselves with 
an embarrassing question on their hands: 
What should be done with Canada’s 
19,000-man Korean Brigade? Chances were 
that the half-trained unit could not get 
ayerseas in time to help with the Korean 
fighting. But most Canadians agreed that 
the brigade should be kept under arms as 
part of a permanent U.N. police force. 

Last week Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent suggested a new plan. “We all 
recognize,” he said, “that Canada must be 
appropriately represented in the _inte- 
grated force which is to be established by 
the North American Alliance . . . That 
might well mean [the brigade’s] employ- 
ment in Europe.” 

There were certain obvious advantages 
to such a shift in plans. If the unit was 
simply kept on stand-by status at home, it 
would have to be broken up, because Can- 
ada has no winter quarters large enough 
for a force of brigade size. A move to 
Europe would satisfy demands, both from 
home and abroad, to contribute manpower 
as well as arms. 

The final decision would have to come 
from the U.N., which was anxious to have 
as many nations as possible represented in 
the Korean occupation. But in any case a 
decision would have to come soon. The 
brigade is scheduled to ship out for final 
training in Okinawa by mid-November, 


THE AMERICAS 
Who's a Totalitarian? 


The trick of squaring the new U.S. 
anti-Communist law (Time, Oct. 2) with 
hemisphere policy kept the State Depart- 
ment in a swirl last week. One provision 
of the law requires State.to refuse visas 
to “totalitarians.” Did that mean sup- 
porters of the strong-arm regimes which 
run such good neighbors as Argentina, the 
Dominican Republic, Peru or Venezuela? 

While State’s lawyers stewed, one in- 
dignant yelp arose from an area where the 
shoe might pinch. In wrathful comment 
on a New York Times story which raised 
the question of Argentina’s “totalitarian” 
President Perén, Buenos Aires’ die-hard 
Peronista daily La Epoca bellowed: “Such 
newspapers should not have the right to 
print, even on toilet paper, such libelous 
information [against] ...a nation which 
is leading the world in the art of liberat- 
ing people from Communist infection...” 

Before the outcry grew any louder, 
State hastily worked out a makeshift 
compromise, All those whom the Times 
described as “undeniable totalitarians”’ 
—whatever that meant—would be barred 
from the U.S. But a distinction would be 
made between citizens of a “nominal” 
totalitarian government, and individuals 
whose aim it is to overthrow the U.S. 
government. That still left all borderline 
cases up in the air. But it was the best 
that State could do—at least until Con- 
gress returns in November for another 
look at the law. 
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ABOVE: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any other organ 
Hammond Organ prices start at $1285* for the Spinet Model (not illustrated above). 


Where else can You Duy 
so much pleasure for #12657 


Nothing equals the thrill of creating 
yourown musicon the Hammond Organ, 
The countless voices of music—from the 
triumphant surge of the brasses to the 
soft whisper of strings—are yours to com- 
mand, Warm, colorful, vibrant music. 
Music that eases strain, releases tension, 
cases worry, renews you for tomorrow. 


Nothing else that you could buy will 
give you so much pleasure, so much re- 
laxation year after year. 


You needn't know music. In fact you 
need never have had any musical train- 
ing at all. You can learn to play lovely 
music on the Hammond Organ in less 
than a month. It’s easier than you think. 
Thousands of owners have done it, 


PRICES START AT $1285* FOR THE 


FLAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4205 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the follow- 
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' 

i] ing Hammond Organ models: 
- (0 Spinet Model 

1 (C0 Home Model 

! 

! 

' 

' 

' 

! 
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0 Church Model 
DO Concert Model 


Prices start at $1285*, the lowest in years. 
And convenient budget terms are avail- 
able through your dealer, What's more, 
maintenance costs are negligible because 
this is the only organ in the world that 
never needs tuning.t 


There is a Hammond Organ model to 
fit every size home, large or small. A 
space four feet square is all you need. 
Installation? Just plug the Hammond 
Organ into an electric outlet and it’s 
ready to play. 

So why wait any longer? Visit your 
dealer —see and hear the Hammond 
Organ, the world’s most widely used or- 
gan in homes and churches. And mail 
the coupon for complete information, 





CHURCH MODEL, used 
in some 20,000 churches. 


Concert Model has $2-note 


ee ee additional tPedal Solo Unit, 

; tunable to preference by 

SUPCCE......-.nerereererereneenansnnrennanensensnsssveneerenerasveansenneeeesnorensnrsensseasenensensneses the organist. 

City P.O. Zone State *f. 0. b. Chicago. Prices include 
©1960, Hammond Inatrument Company 10 Federal excise tax which is 
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PEOPLE 





The Specialist's Eye 

Pianist Artur Rubinstein conceded 
that piano playing could be a bore, par- 
ticularly at parties where the hostess in- 
sists on “just an eensy-teensy bit. Oh, it’s 
a pest. I will go to an affair and they will 
send some bewitching young thing to ask 
me to play and I'm a beast if I don’t.” 

Robert E. (Roosevelt and Hopkins) 
Sherwood was offered 850 cases of un- 
published papers and letters of Britain’s 
World War I Prime Minister David 
Lloyd George, forthwith reversed his de- 
cision never to write another biography. 

For “revealing the finest qualities of a 
family doctor” on the radio, Jean (“Dr. 
Christian”) Hersholt was awarded a Cer- 
tificate for Meritorious Service by the 
Washington, D. C. Medical Society. 

Moscow's Literary Gazette labeled 
John Dos Passos a “literary gangster” 
and Henry Wallace “a political business- 
man.” Both were “enemies of humanity.” 

In San Francisco, Cinemogul Sam 
Goldwyn predicted that television would 
cut Hollywood movie production by 
70%: “Why should people go out to see 
bad films when they can stay at home and 
see bad television?” 

In Los Angeles, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Chairman Gordon Evans Dean 
assured reporters that the U.S. stock of 
atom bombs was undoubtedly larger than 
Russia’s but added, “That’s not much 
comfort, because 10, 20 or 30 bombs is 
far too many for anyone to have.” 


Shadow & Substance 


When Prince Igor Troubetzkoy threat- 
ened court action to make his wife come 
home’ and act like a wife, Dime-Store 
Heiress Barbara Hutton declared that 
her fourth husband was no bargain either. 
Said Barbara from Madrid: “He’s one of 
the cheapest men I’ve ever met in my life. 
He only married me for my money.” 

The U.N. General Assembly’s Trustee- 
ship Committee was told that the cente- 
narian Fon of Bikom, tribal king in the 





_ British Cameroons, should be allowed to 


keep all his wives. Said Awni Khalidy, 
delegate from Iraq: “We should leave the 
man alone. It is enough to handle 100 
women at one time. May God give him 
strength in his arduous task.” 

Voted Grandmother-of-the-Year by the 
Cambridge (N.Y.) Lions Club, Grandma 
Moses, painter of primitives, grandmoth- 
er of eleven, great-grandmother of 15, 
chirped happily: “I’m getting to be as 
famous as flying saucers.” 

California’s Governor Earl Warren 
signed his state’s new loyalty-oath bill, 
then promptly took the oath himself. 

On the eve of a 70-minute speech, In- 
dia’s Pandit Nehru dropped into a Luck- 
now medical laboratory for a lung test, 
found he was able to inhale 5% more air 
than normal for a man of his height (5 
feet, 64 inches). Said he: “If I take my 
breathing exercise for three days I can 
develop my capacity still more.” 
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N.Y. Daily Mirror—Iinternational 
BARBARA HuTTON 
Goodbye. 


When he was taken to the hospital with 
a broken thigh, George Bernard Shaw 
muttered, “If I survive this I will be im- 
mortal.” After 24 querulous days, he left 
the hospital last week on a stretcher, hug- 
ging two hot-water bottles and snuggled 
with blankets to the tip of his nose. 

In Manhattan, London Hairdresser 
Raymond boasted that he had recently 
given the Duchess of Windsor a new hair- 
do that would sweep the country: a de- 
sign called “the tutored urchin look.” 

For medal-wearing occasions, new U.S. 
Ambassador to Mexico William O'Dwyer 
(wartime brigadier general) could sport a 
new ribbon. The Army had given him the 
Legion of Merit. 





Ezzarp CHARLES 
Hello. 





Doctors at the University Hospital in 
Utrecht announced that their Very Im- 
portant Patient, Prince Bernhard of The 
Netherlands, had recovered nicely from a 
“slight operation.” 

At a meeting ofthe Philosophical Soci- 
ety of England, Philosopher Bertrand 
Russell had a thought for his fellow 
thinkers: “It would be difficult to think of 
an age when there is so little wisdom. In 
the present world people are extraordi- 
narily specialized, and one man knows 
everything about his own job, but nothing 
about the next . . . Wisdom is quite a dif- 
ferent thing than specialized knowledge.” 


Work & Play 


Winston Churchill was off to Denmark 
to be the palace guest of King Frederik 
IX and Queen Ingrid, and pick up an 
honorary doctorate from the University 
of Copenhagen. 

General Jonathan M. Wainwright 
dashed off a quick acceptance when the 
Boar, Bear & Deer Hunters Club of Brad- 
Jey County, Tenn. invited him to hunt 
wild pigs in the Joyce (Trees) Kilmer 
Memorial Forest. 

The New York Herald Tribune polled 
a few writers to learn how they were 
playing, thinking, working. Some findings: 
Ernest Hemingway had cracked his head 
again, this time on his boat: “I am get- 
ting tired .of getting hit on the head. 
There were three bad ones in ’44-’45. Two 
in ’43 and the others go back to ’18. Peo- 
ple think they come from carelessness. 
But they don’t. At least none that I re- 
member did.” James Thurber estimated 
“I have four-fifteenths of my life span 
left... Just like you, I expect to be 
blown up, but hope that I won’t be.” 
Historian Arnold Toynbee felt that “One 
of the traps into which modern scholars 
seem to me to fall is that they spend their 
working lives preparing for an imagi- 
nary last-judgment examination and keep 
on missing the moments for action.” 
Thomas B. (The Black Rose) Costain 
admitted being “not as tolerant in my 
opinions . . . getting a little antisocial as 
the years roll on.” John Erskine: “. . . 1 
purposely reveal the plot and title of 
whatever book I am at work on... I 
know that the human mind is rarely capa- 
ble of repeating the most familiar story 
with any accuracy five minutes after it 
has been told.” Henry (Loving) Green: 
“I write at night and at weekends. I relax 
with drink and conversation . . . And so 
I hope to go on till I die, rather sooner 
now than later.” 

As a plug for his country’s new dollar- 
earning export, Australia’s Governor-Gen- 
eral William J. McKell packed a crate of 
soo fresh orchids, air expressed them to 
the White House as a gift for Bess 
Truman. 

When Cincinnati’s home-town boy, 
World Heavyweight Champ Ezzard 
Charles, 29, returned for a civic welcome, 
fans and friends were ready with a new 
crown (see cut) of golden chrysanthe- 
mums. Said Charles, flashing a white 
smile, “It’s swell to be back and thanks 
for everything.” 
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Nelson started a career 


It was 1777. Horatio Nelson—a lieutenant at 18 in His Majesty’s Navy— 
gazed across the blue Caribbean and dreamed of a brilliant career. 

The youth grew to manhood and his dream grew to reality. Now, in 1950, 
a different kind of opportunity presents itself in the Caribbean. There, 
foresighted businessmen will find a worth-while foreign market. Ic 

is close at hand, easy to contact and supervise, dependably served by 
ships of the Alcoa fleet. And it’s waiting for the American products it 
needs. You can survey its potentialities for your firm with the help 
of Alcoa’s Market Development Dept. Start by writing today 

on your company letterhead for our “Market Opportunities” book. 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


Enjoy an exciting 17-day cruise to 7 important Caribbean 
ports. Weekly sailings from New Orleans by 3 modern, 
air-conditioned passenger ships. See your travel 

agent or write for illustrated book. 
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Some to 


in Festival Year 


ee 


A FEAST OF ENTERTAINMENT, spread country-wide, 
° F er awaits you in Britain next year. More than twenty 
The stage is set in Britain, for the festivals offer a tremendous choice . . . of great music, 


most eventful and memorable vacation you drama, ballet, craftsmanship, the graphic arts .. . 
1 brilliantly presented in perfect settings for enjoyment, 
have ever had! 


Whenever you come in 1951, wherever 
you move in Britain, you’ll sense that this is 
a special year. From early Spring until late Fall, 
in every corner of the land, Britain will celebrate 
with festivals and fetes, fairs and exhibitions. 
Traditional pageantry, famous sporting events 
will take on even greater color and excitement. 


Discover too how plentiful and varied 
is the food in restaurants, hotels, and inns... 
such seasonal delights as Scottish salmon . . . 
Colchester oysters . . . English strawberries. 

The shops are well stocked. Gasoline is unrationed, 
Everywhere you go in historic towns and in the 
mellow country-side you'll find your dollar, aided 
by favorable exchange and our “fair value”’ policy, 
gives you a real holiday from high prices. 





GREAT DAYS OF SPORT, every week of the year, high- 
light Britain’s exciting outdoor calendar. Yachting at 


° Cowes... racing at Aintree and Ascot ... tennis at 
Be sure that next year . . . Festival Wimbledon . . . such piace names make the world’s 


of Britain Year... is your year for a country-widé sport page headlines. Be there at one or more of them! 
vacation in friendly, hospitable Britain! 






WHAT BARGAINS YOU'LL FIND in the shops and stores! 
With your dollar worth so much, and with purchases 
tax free to you, you'll find values of a lifetime in 
Britain’s famed tweeds, leather goods, tableware, 
antiques, and a hundred other products. 


A “Beefeater” greets you 
at the Tower of London— 
typical of the pageantry 
and color you'll find every- 
where in Britain. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
... and start planning your 
visit now! Ask him for illus- 
trated literature, giving full 
details of Festival Year. Or 
write British Travel Centre, 
336 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





SPRING COMES TO BRITAIN EARLY...WHY DON’T YOU? 





"A Notable Representation" 


By radio telephone from the French 
Liner Liberté, at sea last week, Eugene 
Meyer’s Washington Post got an exclusive 
social tidbit: “Perle Mesta, American 
minister to Luxembourg and Washing- 
ton’s famous party-giver, starred as a 
guest at a party ... She was guest of 
honor at the captain’s table . . . [and] 
proved that she could ‘take’ as ‘well as 
‘give’ parties amiably.” The Post’s alert 
shipboard correspondent went on to prove 
himself a master of society-page clichés: 
the passengers, “a notable representation 
of the diplomatic, political and social 
élite of two continents,” had been “en- 
chanted” with the “charm with which the 
capital long has been familiar.” She was 
“easily the ‘personage’ of the voyage.” 
The Post’s society editor slapped a two- 
column box around the dispatch and at 
the bottom ran a rewarding byline for 
its correspondent: “EUGENE MEYER, Post 
Reporter.” 


Harper's Century 

By 1850, New York’s Harper brothers— 
James, John, Joseph Wesley and Fletcher 
—had made a name for themselves* in 
the book-publishing business, still had 
some idle press time on their hands. To 
keep presses and employees profitably 
busy they started Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, a sort of undigested Reader’s 
Digest of fiction of the day, bought the 
galley proofs of the current works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope and other 
English greats, and ran them as serials, 


%* James also went into politics, was mayor from 
1844 to 1845, set up New York’s first uniformed 
police force, From the officers’ copper buttons 
came the slang term “cops.” 


THE PRESS 


Overnight, Harper’s became a success. 
Literary Americans became such fans of 
the magazine, not only for its fiction but 
for its factual articles on U.S. life, that 
Thoreau peevishly asked: “Why should 
we leave it to Harper & Brothers to 
select our reading?” 

Last week, in a fat, 300-page centennial 
issue, Harper's published a selection of 
the reading and illustrations that had made 
it famed. (It also ran some of the early 
testimonial ads that had helped pay the 
way, e.g., “Nicholas II, Czar of Russia, 
rides a Dayton Bicycle.”) The idea of the 
issue, said Editor in Chief Frederick Lewis 
(Only Yesterday) Allen, was “to do an 
historical survey without making it look 
like an historical survey.” Thanks to a 
careful culling of yellowed Harper’s files 
and a series of essays on the U.S. scene 
through the century by Bernard DeVoto, 
Gerald Johnson and Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Editor Allen achieved a nostalgic, per- 
ceptive review of the last roo years that 
was sometimes as sharp and exciting as a 
newsreel. He was so well pleased with it 
that he ran off 75,000 copies more than 
Harper’s normal press run of 190,000; the 
U.S. State Department bought 10,000 for 
distribution abroad. 

Drinking & Gambling. In some re- 
spects, the world seemed to have changed 
little in the last 100 years. Said Harper’s 
in 1851: “It is supposed that in case of 
war Russia is able to send into the field 
not less than 800,000 men. This immense 
disposable force, absolutely under the con- 
trol of the Emperor, renders the power of 
Russia imminently dangerous to the peace 
of Europe.” At home Harper’s kept its 
editorial finger on the pulse of a lively, 
swiftly changing nation. It reported that 
in San Francisco in 1855, “the places of 
universal resort were the Drinking Saloon 





Kricer Hickok Turns oN Crowb 
He never thought much about it. 
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Dancing 

or Reservations 


Address W. P. Rogers, 
Gen. Mgr., Sun Valley, 
Idaho or Union Pacific 
Railroad, Room 1493, 
Omaha 2, Nebr., or see 
your local travel agent. 
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Now there’s a choice of injector 
blades ... so be sure to try 


PERSONNA 


the 9 shave 


injector blade 
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precision—-made 


fit injector razors perfectly 


A recent independent survey among 5,000 
men revealed that Personnas averaged 9 
smooth shaves per blade. 

You may get substantially more — or some- 
what less. But here’s a sporting offer you 
just can’t afford to pass up: use as many 
blades as you wish from a pack of Per- 
sonnas. If you are not fully enthused, re- 
turn the dispenser to us for a full refund! 
Personna Blade Co., Inc., 43 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


PERSONNA 


injector blades 
world’s finest—20 for 89¢ 


also Personna Double and Single Edge 
Blades in the handy Zipak Dispenser. 
Same money-back guarantee. 
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and Gambling House.” Harper’s inter- 
viewed “Wild Bill” Hickok, who was said 
to have killed at least 20 men in gunfights, 
and recorded his feelings on such matters: 
“As ter killing other men, I never thought 
much about it. The most of the men I 
have killed it was one or t’other of us, and 
at such times you don’t stop to think, and 
what’s the use after it’s all over?” 

Harper’s occasionally took note of some 
of the social evils of the growing nation. 
However, as Editor Allen points out in 
his review of Harper’s own century, the 
magazine then had “the tone of an aristo- 
crat reminding other aristocrats of the re- 
grettable conditions among the unfortu- 
nate if picturesque members of the lower 
orders.” Thus an article in 1873, entitled 
“The Little Laborers of New York City,” 
unemotionally reported that of the 100,- 
coco children working in the factories 
many were permitted “to take home 
enough material to do extra work, after 
the regular ten-hour day, in order to earn 
more than the standard $3 per week.” But 
Harper’s could wax indignant about the 
plight of Vassar girls who had no clothes 
closets in their dormitory, and for whom 
Matthew Vassar had prescribed “two nails 
on the walls of their rooms, one for their 
school dress and one for their best dress.” 

Whiz & Whir. Harper’s, like everyone 
else, was amazed that in the new Pullman 
car “you converse as you would in your 
parlor at home.” By 1896, it somewhat 
sadly admitted that progress and speed 
were everywhere and “the hum of the 
trolley is in the air. . . we can only have 
peace by moving on with the whirring, 
whizzing world.” 

But Harper’s barely kept up with the 
whizzing journalistic world. In the de- 
pression of the 1890s, it almost went 
under. Only in the nick of time did J. P. 
Morgan bail it out with fresh funds. In 
the mid-’20s, the emphasis on illustration 
and fiction that had won Harper’s its fame 
was jettisoned as Harper’s changed with 
the changing times. The magazine began 
to concentrate on current affairs. 

Editor Allen, the sixth man to hold the 
post, thinks that Harper’s present circula- 
tion (159,357) is adequate, though he 
frankly wishes he “had the wit to get more 
without doing anything I consider un- 
worthy of the magazine.” With or without 
wit, Editor Allen can still attract top- 
notch writers for bottom-drawer rates. The 
probable reason, says Allen, is that “we 
deliberately edit for a minority of edu- 
cated... people. . . the real leaders of 
America. We do not [try to] appeal to the 
millions of people who do not really know 
how to read or care to make the effort.” 





The New Freeman 

On selected newsstands in New York 
City this week appeared an old journalis- 
tic name on a new magazine. The name: 
The Freeman, Once a radical organ of the 
left, the new Freeman, a fortnightly mag- 
azine of opinion, is hopefully aiming to be 
the voice of the “non-totalitarian right.” 
Founded by the late Albert Jay Nock, 
author and self-styled radical, the old 
Freeman died in 1924. It was revived as 
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the New Freeman in the early ’30s by 
Suzanne LaFollette,* oldtime liberal and 
Freeman editor, author (Art in America), 
and longtime defender of Leon Trotsky in 
the Trotsky v. Stalin fight. 

Suzanne LaFollette, now in her sos and 
free-lancing, was one of the three journal- 
ists who once more revived The Freeman. 
The others: John Chamberlain, 47, author 
(The American Stakes), onetime book re- 
viewer for the New York Times and Har- 
per’s and editorial writer for Lrre until 
his resignation last week, and Henry Haz- 
litt, 55, longtime (1934-46) editorial writ- 
er for the Times and contributing editor 
of Newsweek. 

Out Plain Talk. Co-editors Hazlitt, 
LaFollette and Chamberlain, old friends, 
have long had the idea for the magazine, 
but lacked the financial backing. A year 
ago they teamed up with Alfred Kohlberg, 
a wealthy New York linen importer and 





“Thank You 
For Loving Me So Much” 


“Now it is different for me,” writes Franco Davide, ten year old Italian 
boy who lost both legs as a result of war bombings, to his American foster 
parent. “Before, my friends had to carry me on their shoulders, and when 
they were not around I had to move on all fours .. {i thank you for the legs, 
and for loving me so much.” 





Franco is but one of thousands who have been maimed! and disfigured 
by war. Funds are needed for plastic surgery, artificial eyes, andjprosthetic 
limbs. 

You alone, or a group can help the thousands of children now in des- 
| perate need overseas, by becoming a foster parent. You will receive 
a case history and photograph] of the child, who remains in his own 
country. Correspondence through our office is encouraged. 








Ciedinne Tak Roy Stevens The Plan is helping children of fourteen different nationalities in 
: SUZANNE LAFOLLETTE _ Greece, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, England, Czechoslovakia and 
To rescue an old word from misuse, China. By aiding these children you are working for the greatest aim of 
: ‘ all—for peace. 
stout supporter of Chiang Kai-shek. At a 
the time, Kohlberg was backing the anti- _ The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass relief. 
. =. 5 ie Tolb Each child is treated as an individual with the idea that besides food, 
Communist monthly Plain Talk. A 7 ; ssenyiohranc gr - 
Kear Teaci he LaFollette-Fiacli clothing, shelter and education, the child will live in the homelike atmos- 
After hearing the Follette-Hazlitt- phere and receive the loving care that so rightfully belongs to childhood. 
Chamberlain plan, he decided to fold up 


faltering Plain Talk and transfer the 5,000 Edna Blue, International Chairman 
unexpired subscriptions to The Freeman. 
He became treasurer and helped to raise PARTIAL LIST OF SPONSORS 


score ene Serger _ Aaa Nancy Craig, Mary Pickford, Mrs. William Paley, Mr. and Mrs. Fredric March, 
10%). Names of other supporters were a Joan Bennett, Helen Hayes, Edward R. Murrow, Larry LeSueur, Ned Calmer. 


resolutely-kept secret. ——— 


Something Positive. The Freeman's 








editors plan to break away from the rigid- | | FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. LOngacre 4-6647  (T-4) | 
ly anti-Communist diet of Plain Talk, “go | 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Station B, Montreal, Que. | 
os © ~ , 
on to something more positive.” Says A. : wish to become a Foster Parent of Seb Chia for one year. If po ible, sex OY tee 
“ha avlain: & . & 4 ins “om. will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payments will be mace montily » Quarterly . 
Chambe re 7 1 The og [agains ; Com l yearly (_ ). L enclose herewith my first payment $ | 
munists } eas) Dea eee omestica Die ss | 8- I cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $...++-+-+++++++- | 
You don’t have to keep telling people that | 
Communists have techniques of getting | Sasteeeoin/cxivce'aeslaatt ve viaaiusaviscsoatleaimespacepvananscn acne shas son Mmevsas rene teaeareneNewse | 
into organizations and are pretty good at | | I 
| Elbe... cwnwodeugeseenae chase neRedencsecneliunin site th tehereeNeenenre in wenlasesemimnis uate | 
* Daughter of former Washington Congressman B Caeeckes a ira ence r wie newer State... se eeeeeeeeceee Date. ... | 
William L, LaFollette and —_ one onsin’s | | Contributions are deductible from Income Tax. | 
late great Senator Robert M. LaFollette, Win ces en i ed ee a OO OOO 
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KIDS and KANGAROOS 


... soft leather shoes for the man who 
realizes that comfortable shoes have 
a lot to do with the way he looks, 
and gets along with people and 
his job. We make smart classic 
styles of these two 
supple, sturdy, 
handsome leathers, 
in a variety that 
assures you a 
erfect fit. Write 
or style booklet 
and the name of 
nearest dealer. 


CONNOLLY SHOE CO. 
STILLWATER 26, MINNESOTA 
























Black genuine 
Australian Kan- 
garoo Blucher 
oxford, #8600, 

Cambridge last. 
Also in brown Kan- 
garoo and Kid. High 
shoe, too, same last, and 
leathers. 

82 stock styles in sizes 344 

to 15, widths AAA to EEEE, 

priced from $11.95 to $18.95 














Folks Sure Fall... 


for a fall vacation at The Greenbrier! And why not? 
Envision the gala pageantry of Greenbrier’s 7,000 ver- 
dant acres of ranging hills and shaded valleys garbed in 
the golden glory of mid-autumn. Imagine the exhilarat- 
ing tang of Greenbrier’s pine-scented air that puts new 
snap in your stride, new life in your whole being. 
You'll play golf like a pro on any of Greenbrier’s 
three championship courses. Your tennis will be tuned 
to tournament caliber on Greenbrier’s match-play 
courts. Yes, no matter what your sport—swimming, 
skeet, riding, you'll play better because you'll feel better. 
Then, after each glorious day of fun in the sun, come 
the Greenbrier’s very merry evenings. Music, dancing, 
gay laughter...or, if you like, complete serenity before 
the crackling pine fire—all yours for the joining. Rates 
are appealing too, only $19.00 per day per person, 


including meals. 


America’s Smartest and Gayest Resort 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 

Edward T. Lawless, Vice-President, Eugene Voit, Manager 

Early reservations advisable, New York, 22 East 47th St.—PL 3-9250 


Washington, Continental Bldg.—RE 2642, 
Chicago, 77 West Washington Street—RA 6-0625. 














spying . . . We want to revive the John 
Stuart Mill concept of liberalism. We feel 
we're rescuing an old word from misuse.” 
Among those who did their bit to help res- 
cue the old liberalism in the first issue 
were George Sokolsky, Raymond Moley 
and John T, Flynn. 

Press run for the first issue was 37,000 
copies, a deliberate overrun. The Freeman 
hopes the circulation will settle down to 
12,000, gradually work up to the break- 
even point of 35,000. If it takes longer 
than a year to do so, more cash may be 
needed. But the editors think the risk of 
the new magazine worth taking. 


Bright Moonshine 

On Tokyo’s Asahi, which likes to call 
itself the New York Times of Japan, 30- 
year-old Hiroshi Nagaoka was only a po- 
lice reporter in the bureau at Kobe. But 
like all reporters everywhere, Nagaoka 
dreamed of the great beat that would 
make his name & fame. 

One night last week, Nagaoka rushed 
into the bureau chief’s office with exciting 
news. Ritsu Ito, one of the nine Japanese 
Communist leaders whom the police have 
sought for three months, was in hiding 
near Kobe, reported Nagaoka, and an in- 
termediary had arranged for him to inter- 
view Ito. At 1 a.m. Nagaoka left the 
Asahi bureau by taxi to keep his rendez- 
vous. At 5:30 a.m. he was back in the 
office and pounding out his story. 

Aiter picking up his intermediary, 
wrote Nagaoka, he drove 20 miles to a 
spot where two men blindfolded him and 
led him into a deep pine forest. There the 
mask was taken off. ‘The moon was shin- 
ing bright,” reported Nagaoka, “and sit- 
ting on a huge rock three feet before me 
was the man I had come to interview.” 
Not to be fooled, Nagaoka pulled out a 
photograph of Ito and compared it with 
the man’s face. “Except for the grizzled 
tired face, the sharp gleaming eyes and 
the shabby suit,” wrote Nagaoka some- 
what ambiguously, “the man was un- 
doubtedly Ritsu Ito.” But Ito told him 
precious little in the three-minute inter- 
view that followed. 

Nevertheless, Asahi (circ. 3,610,209) 
liked the story so well that it gave Na- 
gaoka one of its rare bylines and spread 
the adventure across Page Two (Asahi’s 
top spot for “sensational” news). Not so 
impressed were Kobe’s police. They went 
over the story again & again with Police 
Reporter Nagaoka, each time noting dis- 
crepancies. Finally, Nagaoka broke down 
and confessed: the whole story was a hoax. 

Never in sober old Asahi’s 71 years 
had there been such a damaging blow to 
its integrity. In a Page One box next day 
it ran a profuse apology to its readers. 
Gravely, Asahi’s board of directors met 
in emergency session, fired not only Na- 
gaoka but his two superiors in Kobe, as 
well as the managing editor of Asahi’s 
Osaka edition who had relayed the story. 
Nine other Asahi news executives caught 
blistering reprimands, Said lanky Kani- 
chiro Shinobu, managing editor of the 
Tokyo edition and one of those repri- 
manded: “This is very embarrassing.” 
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Scarlet geraniums grow huge within sight of snow-capped peaks. Colorful old cities have spring- 
like weather the year ‘round. You don’t know South America ‘til you've seen its West Coast. 





RRASTEsT... | 
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El InterAmericano—only daily DC-6 service to Balboa, 4% hours; Guayaquil, 
8% hours; Lima, 11 hours; Santiago, 17% hours; Buenos Aires, 19 hours 


@ Aboard El InterAmericano, you fly in @ straight 
line from Miami down South America’s West Coast 
to Santiago, then East to Buenos Aires—the shortest 
way from the U.S.A. 

You enjoy “Red Carpet” service throughout a 
flight that you'll remember for the rest of your life, 
Altitude-conditioned, soundproofed plane. Gour- 
met Galley meals, complimentary cocktails and 
wines. Luxurious Fiesta Lounge. Attendants speak 
both English and Spanish. Personalized attention in 
the air and on the ground by Pan American and 
J. Panagra, 22-year leaders in air transportation in 
uae? South America. 

For reservations, call your Travel Agent or the 









From Miami to Lima, sicep in a real bed-sized 
berth for a nominal extra charge. You can break- 


fast in bed on El InterAmericano nearest Pan American office. 


Ely PAIN A PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


” 
| 
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Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... OR LONG AND QUILT YEARS! 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip... and pause I t ) 
in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. Then you'll ask a question and OLD CHARTER 
the answer will be “That?... That's Old Charter! And you will have made a RENTUCKY’S FINEST 

friend for life... For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature, then STRAIGHT BOURBON 


waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe... we were bound to 


wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about... and remembered! 6 YE ARS Ol D Spe 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 6 YEARS OLD +86 PROOF « BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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End of an Era 

When Frank Leahy predicted that his 
Notre Dame team would drop several 
games this season, rival coaches laughed 
hollowly. Since its defeat by the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station team in 
December 1945, Notre Dame had won 36 
games, tied two (Army and Southern Cali- 
fornia), lost none. In its opener this year, 
Notre Dame won No, 37. It was the most 
memorable unbeaten streak since Fielding 
H. (“Hurry Up’’) Yost’s “point-a-minute” 
Michigan teams took 55, tied one, be- 
tween 1gor and 1905.* 

Last weekend, Notre Dame was a solid 
20-point favorite over once-beaten (by 
Texas, 34-26) Purdue. Coach Leahy re- 
called that two years before, Notre Dame 
had barely squeaked by Purdue, 28-27, 
then croaked his weekly prophecy: “It 
figures to be a very close game.” 

Within minutes after the kickoff, it be- 
came plain to the 56,748 rabid fans in 
Notre Dame Stadium that Frank Leahy 
had finally spoken a mouthful. Purdue 
Coach Stu Holcomb, onetime assistant to 
Army’s master strategist Red Blaik, had 
drilled his Boilermakers to peak precision. 
Behind their own hard-charging line, Pur- 
due’s backs ripped a dazed Notre Dame 
forward wall to shreds. At halftime Purdue 
led 21-0. 

In the third quarter, All-America Quar- 
terback Bob Williams got Notre Dame 
moving with a short touchdown pass. When 
Notre Dame made it 21-14, at the start of 
the fourth period, win No. 38 still looked 
possible. But Purdue bounced right back 
with a 56-yard scoring pass. That was the 
game, 28-14. 

Frank Leahy delivered a statesmanlike 
opinion: “The entire world will be watch- 
ing how we take adversity. It is a real test 
of real people to lose like champions.” 

. 3s & 

Other college gridiron victors last week: 
@ In Norman, Okla., the University of 
Oklahoma, 34-28, over Texas A. & M., to 
stretch its victory string, now the longest 
in the U.S., to 23 games. 

Q In West Point, N.Y., powerhouse Army, 
41-7, over Penn State, extending Army’s 
record for unbeaten games to 22. 

@ In East Lansing, Mich., underdog Mary- 
land, 34-7, over Michigan State, which 
earlier last week had been ranked the No. 
2 team in the U.S. (after Notre Dame). 








Romp 

Philly Manager Eddie Sawyer seemed 
candidly baffled by the New York Yan- 
kees. “They are not a real good ball club,” 
he complained. “I don’t think they're any 
better than we are.” Yet, every day out, 
the Yankees were good enough to take the 
champions of the National League. After 
four days of it, the Yankees romped off 


* Though not the longest. Between 1907 and 
1917, the University of Washington, playing less 
formidable schedules, went through 63 games 
without a defeat, 
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Associated Press 


PurpvE ConQueErors OF NoTRE DAME 
After five years, a mouthful. 


the field with their 13th World Series. 
It was the lowest-scoring series ever 
played. It was also one of the most color- 
less. 
@ In the first game, the Phillies’ big 
Righthander Jim Konstanty proved some- 
thing which, up to that time, hardly any- 
body but Manager Eddie Sawyer had sus- 
pected: Reliefer Konstanty,* who had 
not started a game in four seasons, could 
be effective over the full route. He held 
the Yankees to four hits in eight innings. 
Unfortunately for Konstanty, Yankee 
Righthander Vic Raschi held the Phillies 
to two. Score: 1-0, 
@ In the second game, the Phillies’ Robin 





* Who this season broke a modern record by 
relieving in 74 games (and was credited with 16 
wins, seven losses). 


Roberts and the Yankees’ Allie Reynolds 
went into another pitching duel and at the 
end of the ninth the score was 1-1. In the 
tenth, Joe DiMaggio stepped up and dem- 
onstrated his old specialty: winning ball 
games with clutch home runs. Score: 2-1. 
@ In the third game, the Phillies man- 
aged to get out in front, 2-1, in the sev- 
enth inning, and most of the 64,505 spec- 
tators in nominally hostile Yankee Stadi- 
um roared hoarse approval of Sawyer’s 
whiz kids. But with two out in the eighth, 
the Yankees tied things up on an error by 
Shortstop Granny Hamner, went on to 
win with more clutch hitting in the ninth. 
Score: 3-2. 

@ By the fourth game, Philadelphia’s 
youngsters were feeling as baffled as Man- 
ager Sawyer. Behind the seven-hit pitch- 
ing of Rookie Southpaw Whitey Ford, 





YANKEE Prtcuers REYNOLDS, FERRICK, RAscut, Lopat & Forp (Front) 
Svery day, good enough, 
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America’s most 
wanted gabardine 


alligator 
gold label 








100% all wool 
worsted...smart, 
versatile, practical 


the coat you'll live in 
around the clock 
around the calendar 


Men everywhere prefer the 100% all- 
wool worsted quality, the smart styling, 
the comfort and versatility of water re- 
pellent Alligator Gold Label! So luxurious 
—so dependable for all weather! $42.75 


See the complete Alligator AN; 
line. Water repellent and ( E44," for 
waterproof. Many fabrics, “tae > 









weights, styles, colors from 


$7.50 to $53.50 





BETTER DEALERS FEATURE 


ALLIGATOR 


Sainte 


$ SURE TO RA 


THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY * ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK LOS ANGELES | 
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the Yanks, never behind, coasted to an 
easy-breathing victory. Score: 5-2. 

For his muff in the third game, Philly 
Shortstop Hamner, 23, inconsolably told 
himself he was the series goat. “I’ve made 
a lot of errors in my life,” he said, “but 
that one. . .” Actually the series had no 
goat. It also produced no new towering 
heroes. The standouts, apart from the 
pitchers: aging (35) Joe DiMaggio, on 
his fielding and clutch hitting; quiet, self- 
effacing Yankee Second Baseman Jerry 
Coleman, 26, 1949's rookie-of-the-year, 
who figured in five of his team’s six runs 
in the first three games. 

Yankee Manager Casey Stengel came 
through with as much credit as anybody. 
Everything he tried seemed to work for 





MANAGER STENGEL 
Everything seemed to work, 


him. When it was all over, crease-faced 
Casey, a good winner, reached out a paw 
to Eddie Sawyer, who had broken a path 
for himself to the Yankees’ dressing room, 
“You got a good ball club there,” Casey 
shouted. “You played good ball through 
the series. You did a great job as manager.” 


Who Won 

@ In Columbus, Ohio, the Columbus Red- 
birds, their sixth Junior World Series, over 
the Baltimore Orioles, four games to one. 
@ At Belmont Park, N.Y., Christopher 
T. Chenery’s big bay three-year-old, Hill 
Prince, the two-mile Jockey Club Gold 
Cup, by four lengths over the California 
champion, Noor, his leading rival for horse- 
of-the-year honors. The win moved Hill 
Prince ahead of Noor for top money- 
winner of the year ($263,715 to date). 

@ In Washington, D.C., the New York 
Giants, 21-17, over the Washington Red- 
skins, to remain the only undefeated team 
in the National Football League. 

q In Detroit, the champion Detroit Red 
Wings, 7-1, over a team of National 
Hockey League All Stars, in a warmup for 
the regular season which begins this week. 








“People wore a path to their 
door when they started serving 
Angostura* in Manhattans.” 





AyGOSTUpy 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
*So many foods and drinks are more bracing 
with a few dashes of zesty Angostura! Try it 


in salad dressings, on fish, ham ... and of 
course, in Manhattans and Old Fashioneds! 


GRAND AIR TOUR OF INDIA 


BOMBAY, DELHI, AGRA, BENARES, CALCUTTA 








MADRAS, HYDERABAD, BANGALORE 


optional return can be made 
VIA 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE 
or DIRECT RETURN TO NEW YORK 


Tour Leaves New York January 31 


via TWA Luxury Skyliner 
All Inclusive Price $2275. 





For Reservations and Information Apply 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 
725 DuPont Circle Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
OR 
HOTEL ALGONQUIN, New York, N.Y. 


GIFTS OF Fr 
THE ORCHARDS OF CaLiroRNiA  FR'E 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT SAMPLE BOX 


Shipped direct to you or your gitt list 


wr EUSTON 
Pio 
EMPLEO 






Judge the goodness and quality from 
my SAMPLE BOX. Contoins selections 


ji 
. Prunes, ond my 100% 
Fruit-nut Confection 
Write for free Cotolog 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
SHIPPING WT. TWO LBS. POSTPAID 











CANOGA FARM 
RFD. 54, Encino, Coll. $]50 
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THE THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan 
The Gioconda Smile (by Aldous Hux- 


ley; produced by Shepard Traube) was a 
Huxley short story and film before becom- 
ing a play. Its trick ironic plot still had a 
certain crude fascination on Broadway 
last week; and Huxley, turned playwright, 
was still plainly a man of parts. But The 
Gioconda Smile offered mournful proof of 
what the stage can do to harm a piece of 
writing and of how time can accentuate a 
writer’s faults. 

The story tells of a middle-aged man 
whose unwanted invalid wife suddenly 








Taytor, Russett & RATHBONE 
Pedal thumping. 


dies. Almost immediately the man marries 
the Other Woman (Marian Russell )—a 
young girl he is smitten with and has got 
with child. But there is a second Other 
Woman—an older one, madly in love with 
the man, who has long imagined that he 
is in love with her. At this point it turns 
out, as was obvious all along, that the in- 
valid was poisoned; and at this point the 
murderer’s identity is almost as obvious. 
The play hardly purports to be a mys- 
tery; but in return it insists on being just 
about everything else, psychological and 
emotional, cultural and philosophic. There 
is a large mass of death cells and thunder- 
storms, bloody hands and lethal highballs; 
of human beings maddened by guilt, 
crazed with fear, foul-mouthed from frus- 
tration. There is a potpourri of meta- 
physics from the Gospels to Kierkegaard; 
of poetry from Marvell to Shelley; of 
painting from Modigliani to Cézanne, 
The result, though sometimes good talk 
and sometimes good purple theater, is a 
kind of botch. The violence is not too sur- 
prising; as a satirist, Huxley has always 
liked to draw blood and leave welts. But 
beyond that, like many essentially critical 
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BER IN LUGGAGE” 


“THE NAME TO REME 


Performance in luggage? But 
certainly! Simplest-to-pack of all 
two-suiters, the handsome Wheary 
“Colonel” holds each suit natu- 
rally... flat. ..on a hanger. 
Actually smooths out wrinkles! 
Plenty of room for other clothes. 
At Wheary dealers. See also new 
Wheary Luggage Selector...A 
gvide in choosing the best pieces to 
suit family travel needs. Or write 
Dept. 1006 for your free copy. 
WHEARY, INC. 
RACINE, WIS. 
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Winturor’s 


SLIP-ON FOR DRESS 
Here’s a growing favorite...slipper 
comfort in a streamlined, laceless 
oxford, smart enough for any 


business or dress-up occasion. 


Elasticized inserts assure glove 
like fit. Available in a variety 
of smooth and brushed 
leathers. 

WINTHROP SHOES 


88.95 to $17.95 
(Some Higher) 
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WRITE DEPT. “G" FOR FREE STYLE FOLDER AND 


NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 
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Winthrop Shoe Company + Div: International Shoe Company «+ St. Louis 
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COMPLETE AE 
ADDRESSING « _ 
ourrit 3 & 


FOR... — \ 


= @ Amazing 
addresser permits quick, easy addressing 
for as low as 6c per 1,000 names. 

Lists easily prepared on paper tape... 
loads like a camera... addresses by a single, 
one-hand motion . . . no inks, no 
plates, no ribbons! 

MAKE A STAMP FOR 2c! Simple 
clamp‘on unit (6 included) permits 
repeot impressions at about 1% the cost of 
a rubber stomp. Mail coupon now! 
“ AT LEADING STATIONERY & 


THE HEYER CORPORATION, 1838 5. Kostner Ave., Chicage 23 


Please send litercture and name of necrest decler 
Nome 


Address. 








City. 
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THE ANSWER TO 
MONEY RIDDLES 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


You can spend them like cash everywhere 
...from Cairo, Egypt to Cairo, Illinois. 
Unlike cash, they are promptly refunded 
if lost or stolen. Buy them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Fst on Wlérld Wile Banking 


Member Feders! Deposit Insurance Corporstion 











talents seeking to be creative, he goes to 
extremes, and overcreates; when he isn’t 
being literary, he is being lurid. And here, 
without the armor of style, he lunges out 
with every rusty saber of theatricalism. 
The Gioconda smile is rather a maniacal 
laugh. And the production—with Basil 
Rathbone hamming as the husband and 
Valerie Taylor brilliantly overacting as 
the woman scorned—adds thumping the 
pedal to banging the keys. 


New Revue in Manhattan 

Pardon Our French (produced by Ole 
Olsen & Chic Johnson) isn’t nearly hum- 
ble enough. Pardon Our Effrontery is the 
least it should entreat for, and there 
would be nothing intemperate about Par- 
don Our Existence. Olsen & Johnson, after 
achieving the utmost in noise and nutti- 
ness with their Hellsapoppin cycle, have 
now plunged to the depths of unpalatable 





Eile Jorby—Graph House 
Denise Darcet & Cuic JOHNSON 
Different tactics. 


boredom. Adopting different and sedater 
tactics, abandoning the raucous for the 
merely raw, they have a way of making 
everything they touch turn to lead. 

The milieu of their revue is France—a 
France where every woman is involved 
with three lovers, where Marie Antoinette 
receives in a small park of a bed, and 
where French Nightclub Singer Denise 
Darcel talks carefully broken English. 
There are a good many indistinguishable 
songs and dances, and now & then there is 
a refreshing change from sex to seasick- 
ness or sanitation. The revue also shows 
its ancestry at moments by having people 
climb into boxes or letting feathers fall 
from the roof. Out of it all emerges one 
pleasant dance number about snow men, 
and one entertaining number requiring a 
palm tree tied to a chair. 
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One of the Great Moments of your life... Your New Home 


Why it’s one of the most im- 
portant times to see your life 
insurance agent. 


There's your dream house. 

You wonder if you’ve thought of 
everything... space for the big high- 
boy, light switches, closets. But have 
you thought about life insurance? 
Did you know there’s a kind of 


life insurance, with a very low 
premium rate, that will assure the 
payment of your mortgage? This 
insurance should go with every 
house, don’t you think? 

And perhaps this special protec- 
tion can be arranged within your 
present life insurance program. 
That’s why you should talk to your 
Massachusetts Mutual Agent about 
it. You see, he’s especially trained 


to make your life insurance program 
flexible—to make it do the things 
you want at the lowest cost. 
Providing life insurance programs 
of “planned flexibility” to meet 
changing insurance needs has been 
our job for almost one hundred years 
. another good reason why, at the 
great moments of your life, you 
should talk over your plans with 
your Massachusetts Mutual Agent. 


Massachusetts Mutual 2 zswrance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For nearly 100 years... a great name in life insurance, 









SEARCHING ALWAYS FOR FACTS to help build 
better cars, GM engineers and production men run all 
makes of automobiles at the GM Proving Ground—through 
all kinds of weather, on all surfaces, day and night. 








AS PART OF THEIR CONTINUING STUDY of comfort, 
GM engineers “watch” springs’ behavior in action—through the ~~~ __ 


eye of an ingeniously-mounted motion picture camera, 





GM STYLISTS AND BODY ENGINEERS keep working 


out ways to make cars roomier—ingeniously manage to add 





space to already spacious interiors. 








AIDED BY GM RESEARCH in the fine skill of shot blasting—hammer- 
ing metal with a high-speed stream of metallic shot—GM production 
learned how to give longer life and greater strength to highly stressed 
parts such as gears, springs, shafts and spindles—without adding weight. 
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Wf tO growing value 


Wherever new car meets old in America, you see the 
pay-off of a job that never ends. It is a very American 
job, rooted in discontent with things-as-they-are, based 
on steady progress. 


Such is the drive that spurs Gencral Motors research 
men and stylists in their probing into the future. It 
prods enginccrs, too, so that no ounce of metal is too 


small to be overlooked. 
And it is the force that drives production men to the efh- 
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FOR MORE 


PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE « BUICK -« 


ASENERAL 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the 


ciency which makes growing value a real and solid thing. 
Because of the efforts of these GM men, you can easily 
measure the progress of just a few years. Engine per- 
formance, styling, comfort, roominess, automatic drives, 
safety—all these are far ahead of the things you knew 
a comparatively short while ago. 

And because these GM men never stop trying to make 
cars better, the key to any GM car is the key to greater 
value in its class. Any dealer in GM cars will be glad 
to demonstrate. 
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Revolutionary new floor coverings are now in the stores. They’re the 
magic carpets made with the modern post-war fibers . . . new-type 
chemical fibers especially developed for the carpet industry by 
Celanese research. Clear, brilliant colors never before possible and 
entirely new decorative effects are outstanding characteristics of characteristics of absolute uniformity 
these new carpets. In other respects, too, these modern floor cover- 


Special chemical fibers with dependable 


ings are good news, The chemical fibers with which they are made maya BOee ereneicaly engaamat 


wear splendidly, clean easily ... another good point: they relieve Celanese for the carpet industry. The 
dependence on dwindling foreign sources for raw materials, 2 
Gicies pioneering research has played an important part in the aeeue hue been a new! veneer 
development of these new floor coverings. Chemical fibers with coverings with lovely colors and fine 
absolute uniformity and dependable characteristics have been scien- te 
tifically engineered to meet the requirements of carpet manufacturers, meuing qeamies. 
A typical example of Celanese research that in many fields of 
modern living contributes to better products at lower prices. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


WOVEN AND KNIT FABRICS...CHEMICAL FIBERS AND YARNS...PLASTICS... CHEMICALS 


SCIENCE 


Atoms Without Bombs 


The U.S. is full of nuclear physics lab- 
oratories and most of them, even in the 
universities, work on secret projects for 
the armed services or the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Armed men guard the doors; 
visitors must be “cleared” and identified 
with badges. Many potential users of 
peaceful aspects of nuclear energy hesi- 
tate to take their problems to the guarded 
laboratories lest they get entangled in 
restriction too, 

Last week the University of Michigan 
started a fund-raising drive for its “Phoe- 
nix Project’: a non-Government, non- 
secret center of nuclear research. Already, 
$750,000 has been given or pledged in a 
drive for a fund of $6,500,000. 

At the drive’s opening ‘ceremonies, 
Physics Professor H. R. Crane put out 
the welcome mat for private industry. 
“Industry has lagged far behind,” he said. 
“The uses to which the [radioactive] 
materials have been put are interesting 
and important, but are few in number. 
There are thousands of potential indus- 
trial uses that have not been explored. All 
the materials and tools are available, but 
their application to the problems of indus- 
try seems to be slow indeed. . .” 

By sticking to the numerous aspects of 
atomic energy which have nothing to do 
with bombmaking (e.g., radéoactive trac- 
ers), Phoenix Project hopes to keep itself 
unhampered by restrictions. If its scien- 
tists stumble on something of “weapons” 
importance, they will toss it to the Gov- 
ernment as if it were a radioactive potato. 


Jet Wind 


Airline meteorologists in South Ameri- 
ca were happy last week. They had found 
what they had been looking for—a “jet 
stream” of high-velocity wind in the sub- 
stratospheric sky. Apparently caused by 
encounters between air masses of differ- 
ent temperatures, it swooshes along at 
altitudes above present-day airline routes. 
A similar jet stream has been discovered 
in North America weaving crazily over 
the continent at 25,000 ft. and higher and 
at speeds up to 200 m.p.h. (Time, May 
29). In the coming years of high-altitude 
jet transport flying, the streams will be- 
come increasingly important. 

The southern jet stream, according to 
the Panair do Brasil meteorologists who 
discovered it, probably girdles the south- 
ern part of the globe. Moving eastward at 
36,000 ft., its speed is slightly less than 
that of the northern stream, and its core 
is sometimes 1S8o miles wide. It rides er- 
ratically over Rio de Janeiro in winter 
and Patagonia in summer. Since it borders 
weather fronts up & down South America, 
Panair officials are trying to plot its tor- 
tured turnings and twistings for more ac- 
curate weather forecasting. They also want 
to know more about it for the day when 
their jet airliners may be bumming rides 
on the stream, possibly cutting schedules 
and fuel consumption by 30%. 
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® Gentlemen, scholars and 
judges of fine liquor agree 
that ready-mixed Heublein 
cocktails are, to be quick 
about it, perfect! 

Finest nk, masterful 


° 
WY @ ~sblending, and the thor- 

ough inter-marriage of in- 
' gredients make them real- 


Bottle! ly smooth.Get the Heublein 


babit, Serve better cocktails 
—with less work . 


EIGHT KINDS, INCLUDING: 
Manhattan, 65 proof 

Extra Dry Martini, 65 proof 
Old Fashioned, 70 proof 
Gibson, very, very dry,75 proof 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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EDUCATION 





"To Cherish & Defend" 


One afternoon last week, a solemn pro- 
cession in academic robes, headed by the 
mace-bearing chief marshal of Yale Uni- 
versity, formed itself on the New Haven 
campus. The notables of the procession 
were mostly Yalemen, deans and profes- 
and Fellows of the Corporation 
(among them: Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, ’15, Senator Robert A. Taft, 10, 
Connecticut’s Governor Chester Bowles, 
24). Yale was doing what Yale had done 
only 15 times before in its 249-year his- 
tory: inaugurating a president. Yale's 
16th: slim, ginger-haired Historian Alfred 
Whitney Griswold, 43, member of Yale’s 
class of ’29, faculty member since he won 
his Ph.D. in 1933, professor of history for 


sors, 


President Griswold, they must continue 
to be what they have been. “I do not 
know who first questioned the [practical ] 
value of the scholar’s life; it may have 
been one of Socrates’ disciples who 
watched his master drink the hemlock. 
Surely no calling has been so much ques- 
tioned—and despaired of—since that 
memorable event; and just as surely none 
has contributed so much to western civili- 
zation . .. [Yet] to whom else do we 
pin our hopes of ending our periodic re- 
versions to savagery and putting our en- 
gines of destruction to creative use? If 
the scholars of the past had waited for 
auspicious times to do their work, I doubt 
that we should be assembled here today. 
If they should now wait for total war 
to produce total peace, I doubt that our 








International 


Yave’s Griswotp & ACHESON 


“No calling has been so much questioned—and despaired of...’ 


twelve years before he was selected last 
February to succeed retiring President 
Charles Seymour. 

With the new president in their midst, 
the notables marched into the vaulted 
auditorium of Woolsey Hall and there, as 
Yalemen had done at the opening of the 
first college building, they sang an old 
metrical version of the 65th Psalm (“Thy 
praise algne, O Lord, doth reign/ in Sion 
Thine own hill ...”). Then Whitney 
Griswold, wearing around his neck the 
“president’s collar” of 20 gold & silver 
links and a pendant medallion with the 
arms of Elihu Yale, received the charter, 
the seal, and the keys of the university 
“to cherish and defend.” Finally, in the 
tradition of his predecessors, he stepped 
to the lectern to declare his credo. 

What must a scholar and his university 
do “in times like these?” Above all, said 


successors will be assembled here to mark 
Yale’s 300th anniversary.” 

The job of the universities has been to 
bring together “the study of the liberal 
arts. . . with the pursuit of higher educa- 
tion in special fields . . . Thus they both 
deepened and broadened the higher learn- 
ing.” In a free society, the deepening and 
broadening cannot stop, no matter what 
the times. “These are the things Yale lives 
and works for, in war and peace,” said 
President Griswold. “They are things to 
cherish and defend in times of war: to 
fight for, when there is fighting; and to 
return to when the fighting is over.” 

a ee 

Other new university inaugurations: 
@ At Chapel Hill, N.C., Gordon Gray, 41, 
lawyer and onetime Secretary of the 
Army, as twelfth president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 
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@ At State College, Pa., Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, 51, younger brother of Columbia’s 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower,* as 
eleventh president of Pennsylvania State 
College. 


"The Worst Education of All" 


How good are U.S, teachers’ colleges? 

This week, in a special issue devoted 
exclusively to U.S. education, Lire gives 
one man’s answer to that question. If it is 
an answer bound to disturb the teachers’ 
colleges, it is one even more likely to dis- 
turb the parents of U.S. schoolchildren. 

The article was written because a young 
parent who uses the pseudonym John 
William Sperryt happened to get into cas- 
ual conversation with an English teacher 
in a Midwestern town. 

Mainly for something to talk about, 
Sperry spoke of what he had been reading. 
He mentioned Harper’s Magazine (“I 
don’t think I know that one,” said the 
teacher), the Atlantic Monthly (“I don't 
think I know that one,” she repeated), 
and several books, As far as Sperry could 
see, the English teacher didn’t do any 
reading at all. With three children of his 
own just about ready to enter school, he 
began to wonder what sort of education 
teachers get. In the next two years, he 
visited dozens of teachers’ colleges all 
over the U.S. to see for himself. 

"You Can't Expect .. ." Sperry soon 
learned that the U.S. has about 150 teach- 
ers’ colleges, some called liberal arts col- 
leges, some normal schools. But one fact 
stood out about all teacher education: “A 
great many of the teachers’ colleges bring 
an inferior faculty and an inferior student 
body together in an inferior physical 
plant. And what is even more astonishing 
to me is that most of the people in the 
field take this for granted. ‘Of course you 
can’t expect a teachers’ college to offer the 
cultural opportunities that a private lib- 
eral arts college can give,’ one president of 
a teachers’ college told me. . .” 

What sort of “opportunities” do the 
teachers’ colleges give? Sperry gathered 
examples. At one summer “workshop,” he 
watched 200 teachers spend hours going 
over a list of 100 obvious phrases and rat- 
ing the ideas as “quite important,” “of 
average importance,” or “not important.” 
For instance, reports Sperry, “the group 
. .. rated ‘To help children with their 
academic problems’ as ‘quite important.’ 
When we came to the eighth phrase (‘To 
avoid sarcasm or “talking down" in your 
relations with children’) . . . there was an 
uneasy silence. 

“*Come on now!’ the dean said. ‘What 
does “talking down” mean?’” After sev- 
eral guesses (“Does it mean arguing with 
the student?” “Telling a pupil his mis- 


* Commented West Pointer Eisenhower, with 
his mind partly on the Army-Penn State football 
game: “This is a wonderful opportunity and 
challenge to baby brother, [But] I can’t wish 
Milton too much luck Saturday.” For Penn 
State’s fortunes against Army two days later, 
see Sporr. 


+ Sperry decided not to sign his real name be- 
cause he is engaged in “other education proj- 
ects.” 
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| takes?’’), the group got the answer, duti- 
| fully rated the phrase “quite important.” 

“Be Attractive." This summer work- 
shop—including its special morale-build- 
ing song (“We are working in the work- 
shop/ Working all day thru/ Learning all 
about Democracy/ Education and Science 
too. . .”)—was not unique in its preoc- 
cupations, At another conference, “I saw 
some 400 poor, tired, middle-aged teach- 
ers solemnly conduct a discussion of “de- 
sirable characteristics for a teacher.’ They 
listed, one after the other, all 
virtues and agreed that teache 
| have them. . . They [ concluded] by tak- 
ing a formal resolution that ‘teachers 
should be personally attractive ...’” 

That night, after a full day of such ac- 
complishment, there was a big conference 
dinner, “At the end of the dinner,” reports 
Sperry, “[the teachers] started repeating 
slogans to each other, It took me a few 
moments to catch on to what they were 
doing, but I finally understood: they were 
reciting slogans in unison. The toastmas- 
ter stood up and said, ‘This conference 
here at Bryant Hill has been a rich experi- 
ence. Yes sir, Bryant Hill, Conference, 
Rich Experience. Let’s all say that to- 
gether now.’ In chorus the audience re- 
plied: ‘Bryant Hill, Conference, Rich Ex- 
perience.’ ” 

"You Wouldn't Know .. ."" To Sper- 
ry, the “rich experiences” of the regular 
winter term were just as appalling. In one 
literature class of a New England institu- 
tion, he found the teacher “a tired woman 
of about 50, with heavy black eyebrows 
and a nasal voice . .. For an hour she 
leafed through a collection of verse and 
commented on the titles in a dry mono- 
tone. She reached the conclusion that 
John Masefield loved the sea, and said she 
liked Robert Frost because there was 
‘none of that falderal about him—you 
wouldn't know his stuff was poetry if you 
didn’t see it printed with capital letters,’ ” 

Why do profession il educators tolerate 
this sort of thing? To some extent, says 
Sperry, they have no alternati 
public-school teachers are wretchedly un- 









1e human 
rs should 
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derpaid, the profession seldom gets the 
cream of high-school graduates (“The 
English don’t have a democracy,” cried 
one student teacher in the course 
history class. “They have a king.”) The 
colleges themselves seldom have the mon- 
ey that other institutions have, and their 
professors—“the men who teach the 
teachers—rank close to the bottom of the 
prestige ladder in the acade 





ola 








world.” 





The great universities and the liberal arts 
colleges consistently ignore their pl ght 
“[They] have little ght to criticize 


teachers’ colleges for not doing well a job 
they themselves have hardly done at all.” 


To Sperry, it is high time that both 





public and the liberal arts colleges begin 
“to contribute more toward the great 

ican goal of public education and 
> teachers’ colleges more instead of 





scorning them . . . Somebody better start 
| doing something,” says he. “As things 
stand now, the teachers being trained to 
instruct your children and mine are get- 
| ting the worst college education of all. 
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Landing... by gas” light 


THE MOST PIERCING LIGHT EVER CREATED. flashing out a 
beam of over three billion candlepower to penetrate fog at 
airports... that’s the result of using the rare gas, krypton, 


with electricity. 


Krypton is not burned, as in old style gas lights. Instead, 





sealed in a glass-like tube no bigger than a pencil, it blazes 





with dazzling brilliance when high voltage electricity is 
passed through it. 

A truly rare gas is krypton. It occurs in the air in only 
me part per million. Wresting commercial quantities of 
so elusive an element from the atmosphere is an achieve- 
ment of science and one of the jobs of Union Carbide. 
Krypton is now used to get 25% more light from fluores- 
cent bulbs with the same amount of current. 


Union Carbide is also fore ing the air to yield the even 


rarer gas, xenon, in quantities that will foster research for 
important industrial uses. 


For over 60 years, the people of Union Carbide have 
had a hand in creating and improving the sources of light. 
Carbons for are lights, calcium carbide for acetylene lights, 
and the argon gas that gives incandescent lights their bril- 
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To every drink. famous bonded Old Forester imparts an elegance of flavor 
found in no other whisky. So rich, so full-bodied, so traditionally fine, it has set a 


standard for Kentucky bourbon goodness since 1870—when its founder wrote that 
famous seven word pledge of quality on the first Old Forester label. 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





London Calling 


Two junketing Britons arrived in Man- 
hattan this week to take an intensive look 
at U.S. radio & TV. As members of Lord 
Beveridge’s ten-man Committee of En- 
quiry, which will make recommendations 
on the future course of the British Broad- 
casting Corp., they have the job, among 
others, of classifying and analyzing the 
differences between BBC and U.S. broad- 
casting. 

What the committeemen think about 
the U.S. brand will finally be incorporated 
in their report. It may surprise U.S, radio- 
men who confidently believe that the U.S. 
leads the world. Justin Miller, president 
of the U.S. National Association of 
Broadcasters, has dismissed British and 
all foreign radio as “dull, lifeless dish- 
water ... and great doses of govern- 
ment propaganda.” 

Compared to U.S. broadcasting, BBC 
is not so much dull as different—in pur- 
pose, outlook and intention. Unlike U.S. 
radio, which was born into a competitive 
jungle and just grew into a brassy-voiced 
maturity, British radio was cradled in 
monopoly and spoon-fed throughout its 
formative years by a pious, iron-willed 
Scot named John Reith. BBC gave its lis- 
teners, not what they wanted, but what 
Director General Reith thought they 
needed. To use radio just for entertain- 
ment, said Reith, would be a “prostitu- 
tion of its power” and “an insult to the 
intelligence of the public.” 

Today, twelve years after Lord Reith’s 
resignation, BBC still tries to broadcast 
“the best in every department of human 


knowledge, endeavor and achievement,” 
but it has somewhat relaxed the high, 
moral tone that accompanied Reith’s 


stewardship. Under its present director 
general, Sir William Haley, Sundays are 
no longer given over wholly to the ser- 
mons and serious music that drove 60% 
of British listeners to tune in Radio Lux- 
embourg and Radio Normandie. 

Light, Home & Third. A British lis- 
tener, fiddling with the knobs on his set, 
can pick up three and sometimes four 
programs. They come to him, not over 
competing networks, but on three inter- 
related radio services called the Light, the 
Home, and the Third Program. In addi- 
tion, each of the six regions of Great Brit- 
ain (the North, Midlands and West of 
England; Wales, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland) has a BBC station that broad- 
casts local shows, news and _ sporting 
events or programs in Welsh and Gaelic. 

Director General Sir William Haley 
sees the three basic services as a cultural 
pyramid up which the listener is led “from 
good to better.” Ideally, listeners begin 
this cultural mountain climb by tuning 
into the Light Program. As its name im- 
plies, the Light is aimed at the great mass 
of people who would rather listen to 
Irving Berlin than Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Of all British radio, it bears the closest 
resemblance to U.S. network radio. The 
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Light’s Mrs. Dale’s Diary has some of the 
flavor and all the popularity of The Al- 
drich Family; Have a Go! features a quiz 
master named Wilfred Pickles who re- 
sembles a more genial Groucho Marx: on 
such comedy shows as Educating Archie, 
Ray’s a Laugh and Take It from Here, 
the labored pun flourishes even more rich- 
ly than in the U.S. (sample: “What are 
we hunting for?” “Herd of deer, my 
lord.” “’Course I’ve heard of deer—big 
things like horses with a hatrack on their 
foreheads.”’). 

Listeners who have survived the Light 
can graduate to the Home Service, which 
tries to steer a middle course between 
popularity and culture. The Home offers 
variety shows, symphogies, drama, news 
and lectures. At the very peak of the 





Any Questions? will be replaced by a 
short sermon by the head of Religious 
Broadcasts: ‘Have You Forgotten Any- 
thing?’ 

The Governor of the Bank of England 
will ... discuss how to wind up an estate, 

THIRD 

The Prime Minister and the Leader of 
the Opposition will debate: ‘Should We 
Have Had a Coalition?’ 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch will talk on 
Modal Music, with Ancient Instruments. 

A new selection of Epitaphs from the 
Esquimaux will be read by Mr. Robert 
Speight.” 

Dead Air. Despite its top-lofty posi- 
tion, the Third Program does not stand 
in complete isolation from the other two 
services. Third Program shows like Can- 
terbury Tales (read in modern English 
but with interpolations of the original 
Chaucerian verse) and Cosmologist Fred 








Wi rrep PIckLes & FANns 
At the peak of the pyramid, the viola da gamba. 


pyramid, in an atmosphere too rarefied 
for the average listener, is the Third Pro- 
gram. Its minuscule audience listens to 
verse dialogues from Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, talks on the fossil apes in Kenya, 
and obscure compositions for the viola da 
gamba and harpsichord, 

The roles of the three services were 
indicated, in a recent issue of the New 
Statesman and Nation, by Olga Katzin, 
who suggested that BBC programing for 
Doomsday would shape up as follows: 

“LIGHT 

For Older Children: a new play by Du 
Garde Peach, ‘An Awfully Big Adventure.’ 

Massed Military Bands will give a 
Final Fanfare, ‘Salute to Empire,’ fol- 
lowed by the Last Post. 

Mrs. Dale’s Diary... will be concluded. 

HoMeE 

A Choral Half Hour by the BBC Choir 
will give a new arrangement of Crossing 
the Bar, One More River, and Heading 
Jor the Last Roundup. 


Hoyle’s talks on The Nature of the Uni- 
verse have been popular enough to be 
re-broadcast on the Home Service. Simi- 
larly, outstanding Home shows are oiten 
repeated on the Light. But the Third still 
retains what, for Americans, used to be 
one of the most trying features of all 
British radio; long stretches of “dead air.” 
If a program ends two or three minutes 
before another is scheduled to begin, the 
Third occasionally treats the listener to 
what U.S. radiomen regard as a catas- 
trophe: silence. 

Under BBC's wing, television got off to 
a world head start in 1930. But British 
TV screens went blank during the war and 
the U.S. has since taken an overwhelming 
quantitative lead. From its studios in 
London’s Alexandra Palace and Lime 
Grove, BBC today telecasts over a single 
channel to Britain’s 450.000 TV sets. 
Each morning there is an hour-long dem- 
onstration film so that TV dealers will 
have something to show prospective 
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“If you could only learn 
to split an atom — 
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buyers. In the afternoon, there is either a 
good British or French movie or a women’s 
program containing news of cooking, 
clothes, music, new books and politics. 
Creative talent is concentrated in the eve- 
ning hours when viewers may see ballet, 
plays of Shakespeare, Shaw or Priestley, 
or specialized shows like Matters of Life 
& Death, on which outstanding doctors 
give detailed explanations of modern med- 
ical techniques, By 1954, BBC hopes there 
will be enough TV sets and transmitters 
(there are now only two) so that TV will 
be available to 87% of the population. 
Old School Tie. Though a monopoly, 
BBC is neither directly owned nor con- 
trolled by the government. It is set up as 
a public corporation under a Royal Char- 
ter that is normally renewable every ten 





Lorp ReitH 
Mere entertainment would be aninsult. 


years. The Postmaster General, who con- 
trols all of Britain’s communications, may 
prevent anything from being broadcast. 
But he has never exercised his right of 
censorship. 

Control of BBC is vested in a seven- 
man board of governors appointed by the 
King (actually by the Prime Minister). 
Even under a Labor government, the 
board has an old school tie atmosphere 
that filters down through all echelons. 
BBCmen work hard and enthusiastically 
for very little money, and the revenue 
for their modest salaries comes almost 
entirely from the listening public. Each 
Briton pays £1 a year for his radio 
license fee or £2 for his TV set. Addi- 
tional income pours in from BBC's ‘im- 
pressive list of publications, which accept 
advertising even though BBC does not. 
For the year ending March rgs50, on an 
income of £11,031,791, BBC showed a 
net profit (£1,099,572), for the 18th con- 
secutive year (BBC’s extensive overseas 
broadcasts in 44 languages are paid for 
by government grant). 

In the U.S., new radio shows come on 
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the air and old shows go off largely at the 
whim of advertisers. BBC has no spon- 
sored shows, but it has Audience Research, 
a comprehensive survey system that 
dwarfs such U.S. research organizations as 
Nielsen, Hooper and Pulse. Every day, 
the Audience Research staff interviews a 
3,000-man segment of the British public 
to find out what shows, if any, they lis- 
tened to, Periodical reports are made on 
individual shows with listeners specifying 
what they like and don’t like, as well as 
how they would rate individual performers. 

Deep Roots. If the size of the listening 
audience is a true measure of a radio sys- 
tem’s popularity, BBC outranks U.S. ra- 
dio. Of Britain’s 50 million people, 48 
million are estimated to listen to BBC 
every week. Six million listeners (the 





THE LATE TOMMY HANDLEY 
His show “kept Britain alive.” 


equivalent of 18 million in the U.S.) heard 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra; 
more than 7,000,000 listened for eight 
nights to a series of talks on atomic ener- 
gy; Comedian Wilfred Pickles has an 
audience of 12-14 million, relatively far 
more than that of any U.S. comic. 
Equally impressive are the figures for 
BBC publications. The U.S. has nothing 
to match BBC’s 40-50-page weekly Radio 
Times, a listing of programs and gossip 
about the stars, whose 8,226,289 circula- 
tion makes it the second largest periodical 
in the world.* Even The Listener, another 
BBC weekly devoted almost entirely to 
reprints of talks that have been given on 
the BBC, and mostly on the erudite 
Third Program, is bought regularly by 
150,000 Britons. A typical issue contained 
articles on Korea in World Politics, Kant’s 
Influence on Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
The Music of Egon Welleszs and Jmpres- 
sions of Canada. Among other BBC pub- 
lications is BBC Quarterly, which is so 


* The first: Britain’s sex- and crime-laden 
News of the World with 8,352,056 readers. 
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resolutely highbrow that even a BBC 


| official admitted, “Few people read the 


damned thing.” 

During the war, BBC sank its roots 
deep in the nation. The famed Nine 
O'Clock News, with its calm, considered 
announcement of both victories and de- 
feats, was heard in most of Europe as well 
as in all of Britain. BBC’s aplomb was not 
ruffled even when a delayed-action Nazi 
bomb plunged into the fourth floor of 
Broadcasting House during a nine o'clock 
newscast. Announcer Bruce  Belfrage 
paused; a voice behind him was heard 
to say, “It’s all right,” and Belfrage went 
coolly on with the news. 

Another wartime staple was Comedian 
Tommy Handley, star of ITMA (“It’s 
That Man Agein”—Trme_, Oct. 22, 1945). 
Handley’s rapid patter of jokes and com- 
ment, punctuated by the slammed-door 
entrances and exits of his large cast, made 
his show the favorite of the Royal Family 
as well as of the British public. ITMA 
was called, perhaps over-enthusiastically, 
“the only thing that kept Britain alive” 
during the blitz. 

Liven Up. Not all Britons are unre- 
servedly satisfied with BBC, Last month, 
a mild-looking young woman heaved a 
brick through a Broadcasting House win- 
dow, explained: “I felt BBC needed liven- 
ing up a bit.” Many Britons resent BBC’s 
papa-knows-best attitude and dislike its 
general air of leading benighted listeners 
by the ear into a cultural promised land. 
And BBC’s hard-working staff and enter- 
tainers grumble at their low salaries and 
would welcome a share in the profits that 
commercialism would bring. 

But for all its stodginess and evangeli- 
cal atmosphere, BBC seems to satisfy 
most of its listeners. Last year, when the 
British Institute of Public Opinion asked 
if BBC should be replaced by commercial 
broadcasting, Britons voted 51% for con- 
tinued BBC monopoly, Sixteen percent 
had no opinion, and only 33% wanted 
U.S.-style radio. At the end of this year, 
when Lord Beveridge’s committee pre- 
sents its recommendations, there is every 
likelihood that BBC will go on for anoth- 
er ten years very much as it is today. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Oct. 13. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Football (Sat. 1:45 p.m., 
Army v. Michigan. 

Showtime U.S.A. (Sun. 7:30 p.m., 
ABC-TV). Starring Henry Fonda. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC), Starring David Niven. 

Musical Comedy Time (Mon. 9:30 
p.m., NBC-TV). Whoopee, starring Nan- 
cy Walker. 

Billy Rose Show (Tues. 9 p.m., ABC- 
TV). Guests: Faye Emerson and Bur- 
gess Meredith. 

Teller of Tales (Wed. 9 p.m., CBS- 
TV). Somerset Maugham presents The 
Creative Impulse, 

Bing Crosby Show (Wed. 9:30 p.m., 
CBS). Guest stars: Bob Hope and Judy 
Garland. 


Mutual). 
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MEDICINE 





Water Over the Dam 


As director of health and safety for 
TVA, Dr. Eugene Lindsay Bishop has the 
job of keeping down malaria. It is a big 
job, because the 10,000-mile shore line of 
TVA’s lakes offers the perfect breeding 
ground for mosquitoes. From the begin- 
ning, Dr. Bishop was convinced that the 
best way to fight mosquitoes was to raise 
and lower the water level in the reservoirs 
periodically. The plan worked, hit no snag 
until World War II's power shortage, 
when an engineer objected to dumping 
precious water. The Authority’s top brass 
settled the dispute with one brief order: 
“Dump water any time Bishop tells you 





TVA’s BisHop 
Ahead of dollars, lives. 


to.” A lot of water has gone over the dam 
since then. 

With quiet intensity, Dr. Bishop has 
been putting health and lives ahead of dol- 
lars ever since he got into public health 
work 34 years ago. Nashville-born and 
bred (he got his M.D, at Nashville’s 
Vanderbilt University), he rose through 
the ranks of Tennessee’s Department of 
Public Health to the Commissioner's post 
in 1924. He had the department running 
like clockwork when TVA came along and 
bid for his services. 

At one time, TVA had 42,000 men at 
work. most of them in out-of-the-way con- 
struction camps where sanitation and hy- 
giene had to be taught and ruthlessly en- 
forced. Eugene Bishop directed the job, 
had no epidemics. 

This week, for his yeoman work in safe- 
guarding the lives and raising the health 
standards of both TVA workers and valley 
dwellers, Dr. Bishop. 64, got a top honor 
in his profession: a Lasker Award ($1,000 
plus a gold copy of the Victory of Samo- 
thrace), given annually by the American 
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Public Health Association. Three other 
Lasker awards went to: 

@ Dr. George Papanicolaou of New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center for 
achievements in cancer research—the 
“smear tests” (Tre, Aug. 21). 

@ Dr. George W. Beadle, of California 
Institute of Technology, for new dis- 
coveries in the “genetic control of meta- 
bolic processes.” 

@ Dr. George K. Strode (as head of the 
group) for “outstanding achievement in 
the control of infectious diseases and the 


education of health personnel throughout | 


the world” by the International Health 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Peak Deferred 


Having stuck its neck out once with an 
over-optimistic estimate of how long the 
current polio epidemic would rage (Time, 
Sept. 4), the U.S. Public Health Service 
was chary of making predictions. But last 
week there was sound reason to hope that 
the epidemic had passed its peak. Even so, 
it would be the latest peak week in 18 years. 

Latest figures showed 1.994 new cases 
in one week, 8% below the previous week’s 
2,170. The total for the “disease year” 
(beginning in mid-March ) stood at 20,405, 
as against 32,204 at the same time last 
year. Most likely there would be 30,000 
cases before 1950 ended, second only to 
last year’s 42,173. 

Why polio sometimes persists until late 
in the year, no one knows. This year’s fig- 
ures were boosted by late outbreaks in 
northern states, 


The Bones of History 


For doctors who never tire of arguing 
about the age and origin of diseases, a 
Washington orthopedist rattled some old 
bones last week. Exhibited to the District 
of Columbia Medical Society was a col- 
lection of human bones culled with care 
from the Smithsonian Institution’s vast 
collection by Orthopedist William J. To- 
bin. Beside each bone was an X-ray diag- 
nosis of what ailed the long-dead patient. 

Most striking was Dr. Tobin’s evidence 
on the disputéd question of whether 
American Indians, long before Columbus 
launched a transatlantic traffic in diseases, 
suffered from syphilis and tuberculosis. 
Two shinbones, found in Arkansas and 
Illinois, showed changes characteristic of 
syphilis. Dr. Tobin and Anthropologist T. 
Dale Stewart, who worked with him, ad- 
mit the difficulty of dating these bones 
precisely, but they are sure that no white 
man had reached the area when these 
Indians died. 

Accurately dated (by tree rings) as 
undoubtedly pre-Columbian is an Indian 
pueblo from which the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution got a diseased vertebra. Dr. Tobin’s 
diagnosis: tuberculosis. Another revealing 
item (because cancer was, and still is, 
rare among Indians): a pre-Columbian 
pelvis which showed that its original own- 
er suffered from a spreading carcinoma of 
the prostate. 
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Wasting Muscles 


Medical science has a jawbreaking name 
but no treatment and no sign of a cure for 
a mysterious wasting of the muscles. The 
disease called progressive muscular dys- 
trophy is by no means rare: estimates of 
U.S. victims range from 100,000 to 200,- 
ooo. Last week, the recently formed Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Association met in Man- 
hattan, decided to try to raise $250,000, 
largely to push research by Dr, Ade T. 
Milhorat at New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center. Its slogan: “Give hope to 
the hopeless.” 

So little is known about muscular dys- 
trophy that doctors cannot even agree on 
how many kinds there are. But two main 
types are recognized. The first attacks its 
victims in childhood, usually between the 
ages of three and six, and is transmitted 
through the mother by a recessive gene, 
nearly always to boys. Treacherous in its 
onset (seldom giving pain a warning) 
and insidious in its advance as it weakens 
muscle after muscle, childhood dystrophy 
usually proves fatal before the 20th year. 

Closely related, but striking more often 
at adolescents and adults, is the form of 
muscular dystrophy to which men & wom- 
en are almost equally subject. The facial 
and shoulder muscles are weakened first; 
the forearms and hands are less likely to 
be affected. The patient may live for many 
| years, severely handicapped. 

Dr. Milhorat and other researchers have 
found that in experiments with rabbits 
the disease may be brought on by with- 

| holding vitamin E from the diet, and shut 
























off by giving the vitamin, But humans, for 
some unknown reason, do not react 
simply: they may have plenty of vitamin 
E in their diets, while their muscles, un- 
able to use it, wither away. 


so 


"Too Large a Price" 

Doctors who use spinal anesthesia freely 
got a sharp warning last week from Man- 
hattan’s famed Neurologist Foster Ken- 
nedy. Reporting, with two colleagues, on 
cases seen recently at Bellevue Hospital, 
Dr. Kennedy described several kinds of 
paralysis resulting from damage to the 
spinal cord during anesthesia. 

Often, the doctors contended in Surgery, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, the damage 
appears long after the operation, so it is 
not traced to its cause and seldom gets 
into the statistics of spinal anesthesia’s 
harmful side effects.* 

Concluded Dr. Kennedy and colleagues: 
“Spinal anesthesia is accompanied by 
many definite and terrible dangers which 
are far too little appreciated by surgeons 
and anesthetists. From a neurological 
point of view, we give the opinion that 
spinal anesthesia should be rigidly reserved 
for those patients unable to accept a local 
or general anesthetic. Paralysis below the 
waist is too large a price for a patient to 
pay in order that the surgeon should have 
a fine relaxed field of operation.” 








* Doctors do not agree on the figures. Some re- 
port deaths in three cases out of 4,000; others 
| in no cases oug of 250,895. 
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RELIGION 


Quest 


For 24 years Army Bombardier Louis 
Zamperini, onetime University of South- 
ern California track star and 1936 Olym- 
pic runner, suffered mistreatment in Japa- 
nese prisoner of war camps. Armed with a 
list of his persecutors supplied by the War 
Crimes Commission, he arrived in Japan 
last week. But vengeance was not Lou 
Zamperini’s purpose. Converted last year 
by Evangelist Billy Graham, Zamperini 
says he hopes that he can find his cap- 
tors and convert them to Christianity 
as part of a two-month tour of Japan 
under the auspices of the International 
Youth for Christ movement. 

















YENCHING’s CHAO 
The danger is not physical. 


"Marxianity" 

“The people of the People’s Republic 
of China shall have freedom of .. . reli- 
gious belief.” With these fine words, the 
Chinese Communist government tried last 
fall to soothe anxious Christians, inside 
China and out. For a while, many a Prot- 
estant missionary and even some old 
China hands were hopeful. But it was 
soon made plain, even to the hopeful 
Christians who had swallowed the “agrar- 
ian reform” line, that Communists in 
China feel no more kindly toward Chris- 
tianity than do Communists in the 
»S.R., Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

Energetic Participation. Peiping radio 
proclaimed last fortnight that a “reforma- 
tion of Christianity” is under way in 
China. A declaration issued in July and 
signed by 1,527 pastors, students, theolo- 
gians and church leaders, it announced, 
had warned that “imperialist” countries 
would try to use “Christianity to carry 
out provocative, agitational activities and 
develop reactionary power.” To prevent 
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@ Millions of unseen fingers, 
technically known as magnetic lines of 
force, can reach across space and lift tons 
of weight, operate mechanisms to 

grasp rapidly rotating machine parts, 
carefully remove chunks of iron, bolts, 
nails, etc. from any flow of non-magnetic 
materials in process, or do numerous 
other almost unbelievable jobs in 
modern industry. Produced by the flow 
of controllable electric current, this 
unusual power put to work in 
Electromagnetic Clutches, Brakes, 
Separators and Lifting Magnets can 
speed up processes, eliminate costly 
operations and costly hazards too, permit 
the use of more economical equipment 
and more automatic equipment in 

many factories, plants, storage and 
scrap yards, runways, airfields and the 
like. It will pay you to investigate 
Cutler-Hammer Electromagnetic 
Clutches, Brakes, Separators and Lifting 
Magnets. They are the product of more 
than 50 years of engineering leadership 


and their dependability is world 
famous. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1308 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1 
Wisconsin. 
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6 | this, the declaration had recommended 
Attention: that Christian churches should be prompt- 

ly purged of all “imperialistic influence,” 5 Ae b> 

y deprived of all support from abroad,* ZOS y Fo 
Cost-Conscious subjected to compulsory unification of 


“various sects” and compulsory indoctri- 
Plant d, erarors A nation against “imperialism, feudalism 
¢ and bureaucratic capitalism.” 


The Communists’ best bellwether for 
what quipsters call the new “Marxianity” 
is learned Anglican T. C. Chao, dean of 
Yenching University’s School of Religion, 
who was elected two years ago as one of 
the six co-presidents of the World Council 
of Churches. In a recent circular letter, 
Dr. Chao and such other Christian vener- 
ables as Methodist Bishop Z. T. Kuang 
(who baptized Chiang Kai-shek 20 years 
ago) attempted to justify the reform pro- 
gram on the grounds that it enabled the 
church to “energetically participate in the 
construction of the new nage ye 

The Real Temptation. The Commu- 
nists’ overt regimentation tactics vary. 
Sometimes such crushing taxes are levied 
on church properties that the church is 
forced to sell or give up its land and build- 
ings. Missionaries are often confined to 
one spot under virtual house arrest. Chi- 
nese clergymen get compulsory indoctri- 
nation in the word according to Marx, and 
are required to report to commissars each 
week on their study of Communist doc- 
trines and their practice of “self- 
criticism.” Church premises are frequent- 
ly “borrowed” by government officials for 
“people’s meetings” or “people's theaters” 
just at the time for church services. Ro- 


VARIDRI VE man Catholics suffer more than Protes- 


tants; In some Instances, according to re- 


port, priests and nuns are being forced to 
MO OR marry. 


But strong-arm methods—as many an- 
other tyrant has learned—are not always 
the worst thing a religion has to fear. 


| Warned 16-year-long China Missionary 
2 T °o 10 r ) @ @] R P M Samuel E. Boyle: “The danger now facing 
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How to Clean a Gun and Keep Your Head... 


Maybe it’s the good fellowship that makes 
hunting a prime sport, Maybe it's the snappy 
autumn air. More likely it’s the thrill of 
first-hand acquaintance with a good gun 

. the challenge of using that precision 
mechanism with skill. Yet the good hunter 
never forgets that... guns are made to kill! 
Though your gun is intended only for sport, 
if carelessly or ignorantly handled it be- 
comes a weapon of human death . . . perhaps 
your own! Avoid the fatal mistake of taking 
your gun for granted, even when cleaning 
it. Check yourself on these points. 


oo) 





HANDLE YOUR GUN AS IF IT WERE LOADED 
... always... even if you, yourself, unloaded 
it just a short time before. Be particularly 
careful with sidearms that might slip from 


CRASH ...OR CASH? What happens to 
your family’s security if sickness or acci- 
dent cuts off your regular income? A good 
INCOME PROTECTION INSUR- 
ANCE PLAN, plus a surgical and hospi- 


talization insurance program, helps free 
you from financial worries... helps pro- 
mise a secure future for your family. 
MUTUAL OF OMAHA has paid more 
than $300,000,000 in benefits. Licensed 
in all 48 states, District of Columbia, 
Canada, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
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your fingers and discharge. Guns are the 
sixth greatest cause of accidental death. And 
nearly half of those fatalities are due to self- 
inflicted wounds. Youll never groan, “I 
didn’t know it was loaded,” if you always 
assume every gun is loaded and handle it 
accordingly. 





WATCH THE DIRECTION OF THE MUZZLE 
whenever you pick up a gun. Keep the 
muzzle pointed where accidental discharge 
could do no harm . . . to you or to any other 
person ... directly or by ricocheting. Never 
jokingly point a gun at anyone or handle a 


gun so that the muzzle might swing toward 
Uludal ts 
The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Dr. C. C, Criss, Chairman of the Boord V. J. Skutt, President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


someone. If your son has grown up playing 
with toy guns, this is an especially important 
point to impress on him. 





OPEN THE ACTION OF THE GUN IMMEDIATELY 
to make sure it is not loaded. Do this even 
if you personally unloaded the gun earlier. 
Never take the word of anyone else that a 
gun is not loaded. In your home, your car, 
your campsite, leave the action open. Test 
safety devices often to make sure they are 
working. But do not depend on the safety 
lock . . . like any mechanism, it can fail. 


y 


KNOW THE MECHANICAL OPERATION of your 
gun thoroughly before attempting to clean 
it. Before you handle any new or strange 
gun, have its operation and peculiarities 
explained in detail by someone familiar with 
that particular gun. Fumbling hands mak- 
ing a mistake in reassembly can lead to a 
disastrous accident. 








CLEAN FROM THE BREECH END, whenever 
possible. It’s safer for you . . . better for 
your gun. On bolt-action and take-down 
models, breech cleaning is easy . . . but 
some lever-action rifles can be cleaned only 
from the muzzle end. Make sure no clean- 
ing patch or other obstruction is left in the 
gun bore. It can make the barrel burst when 
you fire the gun. 





KEEP GUNS AND AMMUNITION stored safely 
away where children cannot possibly reach 
them. Young “cowboys” or “G-Men” can- 
not be counted on to realize the danger of 
areal gun. Teach your children early respect 
for all firearms. Better yet, have your son 
join a properly-supervised marksmanship 
group ... it’s good insurance against acci- 
dent. Remember, the person who knows guns 
and respects them rarely has an accident. 


YOUR DOCTOR KNOWS BEST! Absorbing 
the shock of illness through surgical, 
hospital and income protection insurance 
plans is the urgent theme of a nationwide 
educational campaign launched this month 
in newspapers, magazines and radio by 
the American Medical Association. This 
tremendous educational effort by Ameri- 
can Medicine is also designed to alert 
you to the dangers of socialized medicine. 
These messages from your doctor are 
important to you and your family. 











Holds temperatures 18 degrees below zero in the new storage from which the 
Helned Corporation distributes Good Humor Ice Cream in Philadelphia. Fifty trucks 
are served by this storage. Installation by the 
Mack Machine Co. of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia Distributors for Frick Air Conditioning 


and Refrigeration. 


The leaders buy Frick equipment because 
it is DEPENDABLE. Let us quote on your 
cooling needs. 
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a successful playwright (Hugh Marlowe), 
she feels pangs of insecurity at having her 
husband dangled constantly before beau- 
tiful, designing females of the theater. 

Actress Davis, who submits to delib- 
erately harsh lighting, unflattering cam- 
era angles and messy make-up, gives the 
picture’s showiest role what may well be 
the best performance of her career. A 
thoroughly convincing theatrical first lady 
given to spats, rages and drunken maun- 
derings, she commands sympathy and 
even admiration for a character whom 
the audience is prepared to hate. The 
sensitively modulated playing of Anne 
Baxter, one of Hollywood's most versa- 
tile performers, makes Eve everything 
she should be, counts heavily in the mov- 
ie’s effectiveness. Actress Holm does an- 
other expert job, Thelma Ritter is a de- 
light as a sour theatrical maid and Gregory 
Ratoff plays a harassed, muddling pro- 
ducer as if he were born to the part. 

The picture is less fortunate in its lead- 
ing male characters, both in writing and 
performance, except for the drama critic, 
played to cruel perfection by George 
Sanders. Mankiewicz has plastered him 
with several labels that suggest Drama 
Critic George Jean Nathan (e.g., fur col- 
lar, cigarette holder, lordly disdain for 
Hollywood), but he has taken the pre- 
caution of naming Nathan in the dialogue 
to keep the similarity purely coincidental. 
The role is a witheringly vicious portrait 
of a clever snob, fully as poisonous as 
Eve and even deadlier. 

Whether or not it lives up to Producer 
Zanuck’s award-winning hopes—or really 
prompts exhibitors to shut their doors to 
latecoming customers—All About Eve 
should please moviegoers who value the 
kind of grownup, pithy entertainment all 
too seldom found in U.S. films. 


Current & CHoIce 


State Secret. A British-made thriller 
about an American (Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr.) running for his life in a convincingly 
pictured police state (Time, Oct. 9). 

The Happiest Days of Your Life. Ala- 
stair Sim and Margaret Rutherford in a 
farcical spoof of English public schools 
(Time, Oct. 9). 

Mister 880. Edmund Gwenn as a lova- 
ble old counterfeiter who baffles the Se- 
cret Service; with Burt Lancaster and 
Dorothy McGuire (Treg, Oct. 2). 

The Breaking Point. A stinging melo- 
drama based on Hemingway's To Have 
and Have Not; with John Garfield (Time, 
Sept. 25). 

No Way Out. Hollywood’s most out- 
spoken and pertinent Negro-problem 
movie; with Sidney Poitier, Richard Wid- 
mark and Linda Darnell (Troe, Aug. 21). 

Sunset Boulevard. How a faded movie 
star (Gloria Swanson) attempts a come- 
back with the help of her kept man (Wil- 
liam Holden); a sardonic commentary 
on Hollywood manners & morals (Trwe, 
Aug. 14). 

The Men. Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright in a frank, stirring drama about 
the mental and physical salvage of para- 
lyzed war veterans (Time, July 24). 
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Mallory Metallurgical Research 
gives new lift to jet planes... 
through pioneering in new 


Titanium Alloy Developments 


Ic NTINUING research is shrinking the “wild blue yonder” for the 
pioneering pilots of today’s jet planes. One of the most recent 
developments is the product of metallurgy, however ... rather than a 
result of aerodynamic design. The weight of commercially available metals 
that would stand up under the elevated temperatures and corrosive atmos- 
phere of jet engine operation had stymied progress. Now titanium alloys 
come into the picture .. . half as heavy as steel, yet just as strong. 


Several new Mallory titanium alloys have been developed under the 
sponsorship of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. One of them is now being 
tested for critical parts for jet engines . . . promising improved rate of 
climb, range and maneuverability while affording additional resistance 
to heat and corrosion. 


Years of Mallory pioneering and experience have gone into the research 
on titanium alloys . . . and today Mallory has a unique background of 
know-how that is part of every Mallory titanium alloy that leaves the 
laboratory for commercial application. In the future, Mallory will have 
available a whole family of titanium alloys... for a wide range of services 
and applications. 


Mallory imagination, creative engineering and experience have helped 
many manufacturers solve the “unsolvable” . . . through metallurgy, 
electro-chemistry and electronics. If you have a design or production 
problem that falls within the scope of these Mallory activities, it will 
pay you to call on Mallory now! 





P.R. MALLORY & CO.,Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Connecticut Gamut 


Bianoines’ Way (314 pp.) — Eric 
Hodgins—Simon & Schuster ($3). 


Mr. Blandings had at last finished 
building his Connecticut dream house. As 
he commuted between his country acres 
and his Madison Avenue office, Blandings 
got to thinking that it wasn’t really 
enough just to own a house. A man ought 
to pull his weight in the community. 
What happened to fiction’s famous flan- 
nel-brained Manhattan adman in the so- 
cial & political briers of rural New Eng- 
land is the lightsome burden of Blandings’ 
Way, Fortune Editor Eric Hodgins’ se- 
quel to Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House. 

The second book of Blandings is not so 
homely-timely as the first, but it will 
probably have just as big a popular suc- 
cess; it is a Book-of-the-Month Club pick 
for October, and contains almost as many 
situations for Cary Grant and Myrna Loy 
as Dream House did. 

The first thing Blandings did as a Com- 
munity-Conscious Citizen was to take a 
wild rush into local politics. He tripped at 
the first step, and fell into a seat on the 
school board. Then somebody shoved a 
failing small-town newspaper into his 
arms, and lit out for the Coast. Blandings 
rashly began a flaming editorial crusade 
for oleomargarine in the heart of the Con- 
necticut dairy country. 

“Communist! Crackpot!” howled his 
political opponents, and Blandings was on 
the run. He ran the gamut of local politi- 
cal pitfalls before he was through, and 
landed in most of the social & economic 
ones too. At last, weary and harried but 
doing his best to look like Moses leading 
his people through the Wilderness, Bland- 
ings sold his dream house and brought his 
family back to a Manhattan apartment. 
“Just think,” his wife sighed happily, 
“out of a side bedroom window you can 
catch a little glimpse of Central Park.” 


The Substance of Life 


A Fearrut Joy (343 pp.}—Joyce Cary 
—Harper ($3). 


The best of the living English novelists 
(E. M. Forster, Graham Greene, Eliza- 
beth Bowen, Henry Green) write with in- 
telligence, wit and moral purpose. They 
are deeply concerned with the world and 
its fate. But they can seldom dig into the 
insides of ordinary human experience, rev- 
eling in its meat and marrow, the way 
the old boys did. By comparison with the 
comic expansiveness of a Dickens or the 
moody intensity of a Hardy, they seem 
merely to be giving life a quick, light- 
fingered skim. 

There is one exception: 61-year-old 
Joyce Cary, an immensely fertile and gift- 
ed English writer whose juicy novels are 
beginning to win the applause they de- 
serve. While Cary’s subject is 20th Cen- 
tury life, his work carries the rich old tone 
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Sialnenets 
Eric Hopcins 
Social and political briers. 


of the 18th Century English novel: the 
satiric shrewdness of a Fielding, the burly 
gusto of a Smollett, the finely cut detail 
of a Defoe. To undernourished imagina- 
tions, Cary offers a fat literary pudding, 
steaming with the odors of traditional 
England. 

Of the slices of Cary’s pudding that 
have been served in the U.S. since 1936, 
the best have been his trilogy novels, Her- 
self Surprised, To Be a Pilgrim and The 
Horse’s Mouth (Tre, Sept. 20,-1948 et 
seg.). In these books Cary shows himself 
a master of the novelist’s true business: 
creating characters who stick in the mem- 


Brian Seed 
Joyce Cary 
Texture and grain. 









ory. No one who has once met that latter- 
day Moll Flanders, Sara Monday, and 
that loudmouthed old horsethief and 
painter, Gulley Jimson, is likely to forget 
them. 

Unworried Tabitha. Cary’s new novel, 
A Fearful Joy, is centered about another of 
his extravagant characters: Tabitha Bas- 
kett, a woman with an easygoing moral 
sense, but with enough common sense to 
know that the best thing to do with life is 
to live it. A Fearful Joy is not topflight 
Cary; sometimes it reads like a fast imita- 
tion of his best writing. But there is still a 
rich ration of fun in it, and the old Cary 
feel for the texture and grain of people. 

Tabitha first appears as a young girl in 
a small English town, orphaned and stuck 
with a dull, painfully married elder broth- 
er. Thirsty for adventure, she runs off 
with Bonser, a jovial fast-talking bounder 
who peddles worthless shares in country 
pubs. Bonser juggles her on his knee and 
cuddles her in bed, but he runs out when 
her money does. 

To support Bonser’s baby, Tabitha be- 
comes the mistress of an art-mad mil- 
lionaire. Soon Tabitha is reigning as queen 
of the millionaire’s crazy bohemian circle, 
passing esthetic judgments with unwor- 
ried ignorance and editing a highbrow 
magazine. 

This wild burlesque of English literary 
life is the best thing in A Fearful Joy. 
Cary trots out a weird but wholly likable 
crew of eccentrics and fakes: the rich 
“angel” who is afraid of being taken in 
and afraid of being left out; the lazy 
sponger with an uncanny eye for the latest 
thing in letters who privately believes 
that modern writing is “so rotten that it 
may be good, in a rotten way’’; the scrag- 
gly poet with “a thin virgin beard” who 
preaches that “the true decadent has no 
modesty.” 

Once the literary racket collapses, Tab- 
itha turns, in not nearly so lively a set of 
chapters, to new worlds. She marries a 
wealthy ironmaster, gets religion, tries to 
enliven her flat-spirited son, and finally 
finds her warmest happiness with Bonser 
—old, bruised and irresponsible, but still 
her own fearful joy. 

Undaunted Author. Much of the sense 
of abundant reality and deep experience 
in Cary’s novels comes from the vivacity 
of his own life. He was born in northern 
Ireland of an aristocratic English family, 
studied art in Paris and later went to Ox- 
ford. Then he went off “to live and see 
life” (as a cook with a Red Cross outfit) 
in the Balkan War of 1912-13. During the 
first World War, he fought against Ger- 
man colonial troops in Africa, suffered a 
head wound which has resulted in inter- 
mittent insomnia—a spur to sitting up 
late writing novels. 

Since 1920, he has lived in Oxford be- 
cause “the intellectual sincerity of this 
place is pretty high . . . Living among 
philosophers has kept me from turning 
out a lot of tripe.” 

In one respect Cary has been luckier 
than a lot of his contemporaries. Blessed 
with a private income, he could write 
away, and postpone publication, until he 
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How NYLON puts muscle INTO A GRINDING WHEEL 


Reinforcing a product can often call 
for more than just strength. Take, 
for example, the part Du Pont nylon 
fibers play in the construction of this 
abrasive wheel. 

The wheel grinds down jagged 
ridges of metal left after welding. 
Spinning at 5500 r.p.m., it has to be 
able to take shock after shock, with- 
out shattering. 

To keep the wheel from becoming 
too brittle, the manufacturer tried 
all kinds of reinforcements. He found 
just what he needed in resilient nylon 
fibers. Yards of nylon cord are strung 
through layers of disc-shaped nylon 
mesh. This nylon body is then treated 
with a resinoid material and packed 
with abrasive grains. 


Nylon not only gives the wheel 


the necessary strength to do the job, 
but provides a “cushion” that ab- 
sorbs the impacts. The result is a 
wheel that can spin at top speeds, 
with less breakage, longer service, less 
operator fatigue and greater safety. 


You probably don’t need a rein- 
forcement for abrasive wheels. But 
this application of nylon’s strength 
plus resiliency may give you an idea. 
One that can help you improve a 
product, make a new product, or in- 
crease the efficiency of production 
methods. 

Nylon is tough and durable... 
elastic and resilient. It resists dete- 
rioration by petroleum oils, soil rot, 
alkalies, mold and mildew. And ny- 
lon fabrics can be heat-set to hold 
shape. 


For nylon...for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET “Nylon Textile 


Fibers in Industry”’ brings business- 
men up to date on nylon’s performance 
in industry. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. 
Address Nylon Division 208, E. I. du 
(Inc.), Wil- 


Pont de Nemours & Co. 


mington 98, Delaware. 
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In California State 
Wine Judgings 
of 1947, 1048 

and 1049, . 
Cresta Blanca 
Wines received 

24 major 
BURGUNDY 

Cue 


I 


awards! 


..taste Cresta Blanca’s robust Cali- 
fornia Burgundy, rich, full-bodied, 
delicious. Aged in small oak casks 
in historic limestone caves, this mel- 
low wine attains beautiful balance, 
magnificent bouquet. Is it any won- 
der experts judge it one of the world’s 
great wines? Discriminating hosts 
agree, serve Cresta Blanca proudly. 
Enjoy it soon, delight your guests. 


CRESTA BLANCA 


Consistent Winner of 
Oar Vine Ofwards 
ince (589 


Cresta Blanca Wine Company « Livermore, California 
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@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





MEN AT WORK 


@ Yes, Page Chain Link Fence works 
day and night as protector of persons 
and property, whether it encloses 
industrial, institutional, recreational 
or residential property. If you own or 
manage any of these you can have 
Page Fence protection that meets your 
exact requirements. Write for our 
new, informative booklet DH-142 which 
shows varied styles and heights. Then 
talk with the nearby Page Fence spe- 
cialist about the fence and gate styles 
and metal best for you. His is an expe- 
rienced, local firm which has lasting 
interest in every fence it plans and 
erects. Name and address will be sent 
with your booklet DH-142. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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was completely satisfied with his work. He 
started half a dozen novels, one of them 
750,000 words long, finished three, dis- 
carded all of them. Finally, in 1932, after 
“three years of frightful agony,” he pub- 
lished his first book, Aissa Saved. Critics 
compared him to Conrad and Tolstoy, but 
it sold less than 1,000 copies. 

Since Aissa, Cary has plugged away 
with ferocious energy, often beginning 
work at 4 or 5 a.m., revising endlessly. He 
is now at work on a novel called Prisoners 
of Grace, a story about a radical politi- 
cian, “a spellbinder, an artist of the imag- 
ination.” Undaunted by his 61 years, he 
has outlines of 30 more novels sketched 
out for him for the next 20 years, good 
news to a growing audience of Cary fans 
who have found in his work neither fatu- 
ous optimism nor fashionable pessimism, 
but a rich, old-fashioned recreation of the 
substance of life. 


Wolves in Firelight 


THe Trouste of One House (314 pp.) 
—Brendan Gill—Doubleday ($3). 


Love & death, the hero and the villain 
of biology, have also been starred in a lot 
of badly overwritten fiction. In a new first 
novel, The Trouble of One House, the old 
antagonists are presented with exact good 
taste. In Novelist Brendan Gill, moreover, 
readers are presented with a fine new 
ironist. 

Love, says Ironist Gill, is not just the 


| sweet mystery of life; it is a tremendous 


natural force that can shatter people who 
resist it. And people who truly know how 
to love can be dreadful nuisances in a 
world of people who do not. 

Elizabeth Rowan knew how to love. She 
loved everyone simply for what he was: 
her husband for a cold, frightened man 
who dared not risk feeling much for any- 
one, her sister for a soul-sick shrew who 
could not control her bad feeling for every- 
one, her priest for a muddled half-innocent 
who did not yet know what he really felt 
about anything except religion. Almost all 
the people Elizabeth knew dreaded her 
love as much as they wanted it. Her hus- 
band once stormed at her: “I know there 
are times when it’s worse than hating to 
love as you do—times when you're like 
a growth running wild, eating us, like a 
sponge swallowing us up, making us yours.” 

When Elizabeth died of cancer, all the 
people she loved rushed at her as much for 
vengeance as for grief, almost like wolves 
into the circle of a dying fire that had 
drawn them yet filled them with fear. In a 
fitful half-light of awareness, the char- 
acters of Brendan Gill's soft-moving, al- 
most plotless novel rip tooth & nail at the 
memory of Elizabeth—at each other for 
possession of it, and finally each at him- 
self in remorse for the dried smallness of 
his own loveless heart. 

For the last 14 years Brendan Gill has 
been writing for The New Yorker, con- 
tributing deft stories and profiles, well- 
considered book reviews, and items for 
“The Talk of the Town” section. At 36, 
he is starting later than a lot of this year’s 
first novelists, but evidently not because 
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UNDER-CAR SEALER AND SILENCER 


(TRUCKS NEED IT, TOO!) 
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*An ingredient that makes Nokorode more adhesive, 

more cohesive, more dense, and a better sound insulator. 
It’s good-bye to annoying squeaks and rattles when Nokorode 
“blankets” the entire underbody of your car or truck. And 
it’s good-bye to rust and corrosion, too... because superior 
Nokorode gives the underbody an unbroken “coat” with no 
opening for rust and corrosion to get a start. 
For a really quiet ride... for real protection that lasts the life of 
your car or truck, insist on Lion Nokorode—the superior under- 
car sealer and silencer. 
Nokorode is made from the finest selected asphalts by Lion Oil 
Company, one of the world’s leading manufacturers of asphalts. 
Nokorode is naturally black—no useless coloring matter added. 


Nokoréde is Guaranteed by 
LION OIL COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 





Made Under the Process of U. S. Patent No. 2,393,774 
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a wee bit smoother 


a wee bit mellower 











“SPECIAL” A TRULY FINE SCOTCH 
ALSO "OLD CURIO" BRAND © 
THE LIQUEUR SCOTCH 
LOOK FOR THE REO BAND 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES 
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SOLE U. S. AGENTS * JULIUS WILE SONS & CO. INC. N. Y., N. Y. * BOTH 86.8 PROOF 
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a wee bit tastier 
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because it's the 
“Spirit” of 
Scotland 
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he has wasted time. In The Trouble of 
One House, his storytelling method, an 
indirect, impressionistic one with some- 
thing of the quality of Virginia Woolf's, 
takes him precisely where he wants to go. 


Subservience in the Desert 


THe Wispom of THE SANDS (350 pp.]— 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry—Harcourt, 
Brace ($4). 


The best writing to be found in the 
five-inch shelf of flying literature was 
done by French Airman Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry (Night Flight, Wind, Sand and 
Stars, Flight to Arras), He was that rare 
2oth Century blend, a courageous man of 
action whose deepest values were spirit- 
ual, On his long air-mail flights over des- 
ert and ocean, and on military missions 
over doomed France in 1940, his brooding 
imagination conceived a vision of life in 


Disraeli 


AIRMAN SAINT-EXUPERY 
A partial blueprint. 


which God, soul and the brotherhood of 
man shone through and outweighed all 
commonplace striving. 

In 1944 he disappeared without trace 
during a P-38 reconnaissance flight to 
Southern France. He was 44. In a letter 
found later among his papers, he had 
written: “I hate this century with all my 
heart.” 

"He Who Questions . . ." Airman 
Saint-Exupéry left behind him an unpub- 
lished testament. Now ably translated into 
English by British Francophile Stuart Gil- 
bert, The Wisdom of the Sands can be 
read as a partial blueprint of the moral 
and ethical world Saint-Ex envisioned. As 
with most such plottings of mystical pat- 
terns, it is a hard one to follow, in this 
century or any other. In Wisdom, Saint- 
Ex imagines himself as a desert prince 
sharing his accumulated wisdom with his 
subjects (he loved the Sahara and the 
tradition-ruled life of its people). He is 
a benevolent despot, brave, warlike, just 
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LIKE THIS FAMILY, YOU CAN BUY SECURITY NOW 


Without “capital” Bill and Jean Sharrard have made sure 

of family security through the advice of their Mutual Benefit 
Life representative.* Bill is a Michigan State M.E., and 

Lt. Col., A.F.R. The Sharrards own their home in a Birmingham, 
Mich., veterans’ development. 



















Mr. ond Mrs, William L. Sharrard and their daughters 


Little Linda models future 
millinery for Betty Ann 


1. For the Whole Family 
Bill says: “The longer I live, the 
more valuable this plan becomes, 
because all our assets —home, 
savings, social security, pension, 
insurance —are fitted together into 
a complete security program 

that we can afford.” 


2. For the Children 


“Even college for Linda and 
baby Betty Ann is provided for. 
Whether I'm here or not, my 
wife and daughters will 

be able to manage.” Bill's 
Analagraph Chart* is a financial 
road-map of future needs — 
and how to meet them. 


* JOHN MULOCK, of Detroit, the 
Mutual Benefit Life representa- 
tive who helped this family cre- 
ate their Analagraph Plan. One of 
these trained specialists is near 
you, available for consultation 
without cost or obligation, Write 
for his name. You will also re- 
ceive valuable booklet “The Anal- 
agraph—What It Can Do For You.” 


“This Analagraph Plan gave me an 
estate that protects my family now, and 
provides for my own retirement later. 
Even if I stopped payments, the cash 
value is like money in hand that I 
probably wouldn't have otherwise. So I 





can't lose. It’s a wonderful feeling!” 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Sub-Hunting Seaplanes 
must be Rugged to be Right 












The Navy's new Martin 
P5M-1 is a tough customer— 
built to stand the pounding 
a seaplane takes in anti-sub 

operations from rough 
seas in dirty weather. 


ITH their range and flexibility, seaplanes are potent 
weapons in our anti-submarine arsenal. Their job demands 
unusual strength in every part—plus excellent rough water 
characteristics. The new Martin P5M-1 has these qualities! 


First postwar twin-engine flying boat developed for the U. S. 
Navy, the P5M-1 is built with extra toughness in hull, wing, 
tail, power plant installation and wing tip float. Its long after- 
body hull practically eliminates the conventional “step’’, makes 
landings safer and smoother without “skipping off”, reduces 
pitching and bouncing even in rough water. And these same 
qualities make the P5M-1 ideal for air-sea rescue work, plus 
service as a cargo or general utility carrier. 


The Martin P5M-1 combines the latest electronics and 
armament systems into a most effective weapon for the location 
and destruction of submarines. 
Designed to succeed the famous 
Martin PBM Mariner seaplane 
series, it is further evidence of the 
advanced aircraft-weapons engi- 
neering Martin offers its customers 
today! THE GLENN L. MARTIN 
ComPANY, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Asrevaft Since 1909 


@ 


Manufacturers of: Military aircraft * Mor 
tin airliners * Guided missiles © Rockets 
@ Electronic fire control and radar systems ¢ 
Precision testing instruments Developers 
and Licensors oft Moreng fuel tanks (to 
U. $. Rubber Co.) © Marform metal-forming 
{to Hydropress, Inc.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material (to U. S. Plywood Corp. and 
Aircraft Die Cutters) © Structural adhesives 
(to U. S, Plywood Corp. and Bloomingdole 
Rubber Co.) © Permanent fabric flome- 
proofing (to E. 1, duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
*® Hydraulic cvtomotive and aircraft brake 
Leaders in Building Air Power to Guard the 
Pecce, Air Transport to Serve It. 


Plan your future in aviation, See 
your Air Force, Navy or Marine 
recruiting officer. 
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and unsentimental, the kind of man with 
whom T. E. Lawrence would have been 
proud to share a tent. 

Prince X (in the book he is nameless) 
delivers his credo in a singing, quasi-bibli- 
cal monologue. He warns his tribe against 
becoming “sedentaries’” and cherishing 
worldly goods, cautions them that man’s 
spirit, not logic and reason, must govern 
their lives. So far, Prince X sounds almost 
like a Christian. He is not; he is a Nie- 
tzschean. He disdains pity and charity, 
preaches the importance of the here & 
now and a disregard for the future. His 
rule is absolute and his subjects may not 
question him: “He who questions is seek- 
ing, primarily, the abyss.” 

Parched Heaven. A traditionalist, 
Prince X does not like the new, either in 
poetry or in political organization. His 
followers must be valorous but subservi- 
ent, and he has little use for democracy: 
“Freedom leads to equality, and equality 
to stagnation—which is death ... The 
multitude is never free . . .” The happi- 
est men are to be found in “deserts, mon- 
asteries.”” It soon becomes apparent, in 
fact, that Saint-Ex wanted the passion 
for God and love to flourish in a social 
framework which would shortly make 
violent rebels of most men of spirit. 

Like many another sensitive man, Saint- 
Ex had become sick of the human greed 
and selfishness he saw about him. He af- 
firmed that men can be better than they 
are, and like many another perfectionist, 
sought a moral and spiritual climate where 
goodness could flourish. Halfway through 
this century which he hated, most men 
can share Saint-Ex’s yearning toward God. 
It is not likely that they would accept life 
in his parched heaven. 


Of Wealth & Power 


THe Barons (579 pp.}—Charles Wer- 
tenbaker—Random House ($3.50). 


The Barons are a clannish French fam- 
ily that fled the French Revolution, set- 
tled in Delaware, and rose to great wealth 
and power from a small gunpowder mill 
on Rising Sun Creek, near the small town 
of Susquehanna. “Neither the setting nor 
any of the characters ever existed,” says 
an author’s note at the beginning of this 
novel. But that will prevent few readers 
from noting a more than surface resem- 
blance between the Barons and the Du 
Ponts, another clannish French family 
that fled the French Revolution, settled in 
Delaware, and rose to great wealth and 
power from a small powder mill on Bran- 
dywine Creek, near Wilmington. 

Balance for Baron. At the opening of 
the novel in 1906, the older Barons are 
tired of carrying on the business and the 
company is about to be sold to a competi- 
tor. Impetuous young Stuart Baron, who 
has been managing the mills, maneuvers 
the elder clansmen into agreeing to sell to 
the highest bidder, then makes the high- 
est bid himself. The elders agree to the 
coup, provided he will take two cousins 
into the business as balance wheels. The 
three of them—headstrong Stuart, flam- 
boyant Raoul, a promoter and organizer, 
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SINCLAIR'S 


Mighty Mover 
of Molecules 


Molecular model demon- 
strating the crystal structure 
of @ catalyst used in petroleum refining. 





search Laboratories. A model of compactness and 
efficiency, it has a capacity of a million and a quarter 
This complex giant, the “cat cracker” that towers gallons a day. 

220 feet above the East Chicago (Indiana) Re- 


Even this, of course, is only a fraction of Sinclair's 
finery, is one important reason why Sinclair gets 


: total refining story. In six great plants located strate- 

60% more gasoline from crude oil than was possible gically throughout the country, the refinery “runs” 

30 years ago. approach four billion gallons a year . . . another 
This giant's official name, Fluid Catalytic Crack- reason for Sinclair's leadership in the petroleum 

ing Still, is a shorthand description of its method industry. 

and purpose. It refines petroleum by taking big 

hydrocarbon molecules and cracking them up into 


= SINCLAIR 
Sinclair's East Chicago “cat. cracker” is the end 

result of millions of dollars’ worth of engineering i] G. Ni —O y 

experience. Every element in its design was first Teal ame in Z 

tested on pilot plant scale at the Company’s Re- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 630 FIFTH AVENUE *© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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“Young in an old 
tradition” 


writes Jan Struther 
about 
Mario Lanza 


“To turn effortlessly from Puccini and 
Verdi to Rodgers and Kern is quite a trick. 
But to inject the youth and verve of 
American popular music into the noble 
that is 
great and exciting art. Mario Lanza 


tradition of Italian grand opera 


achieves this miracle, apparently with the 
most perfect ease. He is, one might say, 
young in an old tradition—and mature 
in a young one.”"—Jan Struther. 
Have you heard Mario Lanza sing 

THAT MIDNIGHT KISS 

TOAST OF NEW ORLEANS 

O SOLE MIO 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs 
of the world’s greatest artists, together 
with word sketches by 36 famous authors. 
If you would like a copy, write RCA 
Victor, Record Dept. 201, Camden, N. J. 





Century 


GRAPHIC 








It's the camera that adds to your fun wher- 


ever you go. Records your good times at 


games 






at autumn parties, family gatherings, 
on tri A fine miniature press camera by 
Gra ompact and complete fk 
ingly low $99.50, Takes act 


flash shots! 







“a surpria- 





portraits, 
pictorials, ev 





. it at your 





camera store today, or mail coupon |b 
With bolder for nical 

120 roll film $115.10 

Roll bolder only, $19.95 


GRAFLEX 


eee ee ae ee 
Graflex, Inc., Dept. 447 
Rochester 8, N.Y. 

Please send free literature on 


OD Centary Graphic CO) 120 Roll Holder 





Name... 


Prize -llin ming Camera. 
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OF FINEST LONG-DISTANCE 


MOVING 


OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS BY 


GREYVAN 


NATIONWIDE DE LUXE SERVICE 
AT NO EXTRA COST 
OVER 400 BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 
Coll your local Greyvon office or agent for 
information and free estimates, or write to 


GREYVAN LINES, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 

















and cautious David, a slick man with fig- 
ures—proceed to gobble small powder 
companies by the dozens and build Baron 
into a giant U.S, powder trust. 

An incident no less dramatic actually 
happened in Wilmington in 1902. In that 
instance it was headstrong young Alfred 
Irénée du Pont who proposed to buy the 
company, and Cousins Thomas Coleman, 
the promoter, and Pierre Samuel, the 
financial brain—still, at 80, a aber of 
Du Pont’s finance committee—who 
joined him to build the business and to 
expand it into the fields of peace. 
before World War I, E. I. du Po 
Nemours, like Baron, was found in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws and split into 
three separate companies. The parallels go 
deeper. The Barons is largely the story of 
Stuart. His divorce, which rocked Susque- 
hanna society, his long and tragic attempt 
to marry his third cousin, Philippa, his 



















NOVELIST WERTENBAKER 
A provincial feel. 


law suit and feud with his family over dis- 
posal of Raoul’s 40,000 shares of Baron 
common that forced him out of the com- 
pany, all find their counterparts in Wil- 
mington fact or legend. 

Pending Balzac. Whether the fictional 
Barons catch the flavor and character of 
the Du Ponts is another question. Many 
attempts have been made to mine the raw 
drama of America’s industrial titans. So 
far, these tremendous themes are still 
awaiting a Balzac. Author Wertenbaker, 
sometime resident of Delaware, longtime 
member of the editorial staffs of Time 
and FortuNE who now writes novels in 
the south of France, knows his milieu. He 
has a long memory for the provincial feel, 
the sights, sounds, and faded scandals of 
the Delaware country. If there is a bit too 
much historical lumber and corn in The 
Barons, he has managed to infuse enough 
animal vigor into his story to make it 
absorbing and as close to Balzac as any 
modern author may get. 
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If you were to watch one of your shipments of beef or any 
other merchandise as it traveled by radio-controlled rail 
freight, you would see literally dozens of ways in which 
Bendix Railroad Radio saves you both time and money 

. savings that show up all along the line, from the 
original loading point to final delivery. 


With Bendix Radio expediting yard operations, switch 
engines bring in empties and pick up loaded cars with a 
minimum of lost motion . . . your carload gets out of the 
pack and on the road in as little as half the time . . . en 
route, Bendix Radio speeds up immeasurably the clear- 


—a>—— 
(BENDIX. RADIO ) 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


RAILROAD RADIO e¢ AVIATION RADIO e« 
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BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
Export Seles: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


AUTOMOBILE RADIO « 


ance of blocked right-of-ways. This same streamlined 
efficiency comes into play at the end of the trip as well, 
with the inevitable result that you have saved hours and 
even days in transit . . . your shipment has arrived in 
better condition, assuring you of top market prices, too! 
On the basis of actual benefits to shippers, it is railroad- 
ing’s greatest modern advancement. 


America’s progressive railroads have this latest aid to 
faster traffic, so, check on radio equipment the next time 
you ship. It will pay you well in time and money saved 
- . . because freight travels faster with Bendix Radio. 


vie oe 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


MOBILE RADIO «+ RADAR 
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LEVITT & Sons 
_cut costs $16,800 a year 





with OZALID 


OZALID is the speedy copying process that’s 
60 TIMES FASTER than costly, old-fashioned “copying”! 


Ozalid, the versatile and economical copy- 
ing process, not only helps Levitt & Sons 
create a distinctive style for each home in 
famous Levittown—but is saving these 
Long Island builders thousands of dollars 
each year. 


Plan Changes Made with Ease 
Although Levitt & Sons’ 5,000 low-priced 
houses, built this year, were designed 
around 4 basic plans, each unit presents 
separate drafting problems. In spite of 
limiting basic designs Ozalid provides 
them with the simplest, most accurate 
way to add or change elements in the 
master plans. 


Prints Delivered in Minutes 
An Ozalid printing machine is located on 
the premises of the Levitt engineering 
department—there's no waiting for prints. 











cs 
OZALID, Dept cow York ed 
Johnson © eed send free iluralid 
Gentlemens fully explains * 
pookle 

process- 


Nameeesscne 
Compa0y- seceuenseeenee® 


Position 
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: said dissribusor 


ddress.- — 
: or of soar Jo eon “telephone boo 
listed om 
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Detailed information is forwarded im- 
mediately to the sales, legal, construction 
and purchasing departments; and new or 
corrected copies are immediately avail- 
able. Working a 7-day week, Ozalid turns 
out thousands of prints—in record time, 


Plan Costs Cut 44% 
Prior to Ozalid, Levitt & Sons spent, on 
the average, $2,500 each month for prints 
alone. Since Ozalid, these costs have been 
reduced to $1,100—a saving of $16,800 
a year! 


Whether your business is large or small 
—engineering, accounting, manufactur- 
ing or selling — you can benefit from 
Ozalid’s versatility. Get the full story of 
how Ozalid can solve your copying prob- 
lems — write for your copy of 


today! 


“The 
Simplest Business System”, 





: Cut Copying Costs 
1 USE 
-OZALID 


Johnson City, N. Y. * Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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MISCELLANY 


Cold Comfort. In Rochester, George R. 
Schiemer of the State Frozen Food Locker 


Association cheerfully announced that 
“one of the safest places to be in the event 


of an atomic explosion” is in a frozen- 
food locker, 


Artful Lodger. In Knoxville, Tenn., 
Landlady Lettie Rogers charged in a law- 
suit that Roomer Comer Bailey was 244 
weeks behind in his rent. 


Prepared. In Los Angeles, police nabbed 
Herbert W. Stusse on suspicion of stealing 
the live chicken he was carrying under his 
jacket, found in his pockets 1) a hatchet, 
2) salt & pepper shakers. 


The Face Is Familiar. In Cincinnati, 
Edgar Fred Whitaker, wanted on charges 
of robbery and jailbreaking, was nabbed 
by FBI agents as he stood in the Federal 
Building looking at his own picture among 
the “Wanted” posters. 


Norther. In El Paso, Police Chief W. C. 
Woolverton sighed and announced that he 
was adding policemen to the force: “Cool- 
er weather always brings more crime. 
People seem to eat more, wear more and 
steal more.” 


Through the Rye. In Youngstown, Ohio, 
Judge Frank P. Anzellotti dismissed a 
drunkenness charge against George Shirley 
when Shirley proved himself sober enough 
to spell the name of his home town, nearby 
Punxsutawney, Pa. In Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., the charge against Abdulla ben 
Brahim was reduced from drunken driving 
to reckless driving when Abdulla proved his 
sobriety by walking around the police 
station on his hands. 


The Straight Dope. In Seattle, federal 
narcotics agents nabbed a suspect, found 
that the stuff he had been peddling as 
heroin was really talcum powder, charged 
him with grand larceny. 


Now You See It... In St. Charles, 
Ill., two of the 30 inmates of Illinois State 
Training School for Boys who were taken 
out to see an eclipse of the moon took ad- 
vantage of the darkness, crawled over a 
fence and ran away. 


Direct Approach. In Knoxville, Tenn., 
a man arrested for loitering in a bank lob- 
by and sticking his hand through a teller’s 
window told police: “Everybody else has 
money, I might as well get some.” 


Public Enemies. In Denver, two youths 
who snatched a purse containing 20¢ were 
run down in a six-block chase by 23 police- 
men, ten private citizens. 


Warm Regards. In Chicago, William 
Ward admitted setting fire to an apart- 
ment house, explained that he had done it 
in the hope of seeing his estranged girl 
friend as she ran out of the building. 
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$1Z€ NOMS 
that rouse a kingdom 


“The whole country listens when giant 
Alpenhorns bellow through the valleys of 
Liechtenstein,” writes an American friend of 
Canadian Club. “Up on the ramparts of the 
medieval Schloss Vaduz, royal palace of this 
miniature Alpine monarchy, I took a crack at 
blowing an Alpenhorn myself. I huffed and I 


puffed and ... haroo-o-o-m! 











“From Switzerland on one side to “Across the border in Hergiswill, I watched a 
Austria on the other, I could hear the echo Swiss craftsman fashion an Alpenhorn, hollowing out 
bouncing from peak to rocky pe ak. And when both halves of a huge wooden stock. In the Middle 
I stopped for breath, I nearly fell off the wall. Ages, these horns summoned knights to feudal wars. 
That big horn had taken everything I had. But I wondered why anybody sounded them today... 

“Ancient customs linger on in tiny Liech- —yet there is no other whisky that tastes like 
tenstein, but here...as in every land I visit... the Canadian Club. You can stay with it all evening 
best in the house today means Canadian ( lub.” ---in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 

Why this worldwide popularity? Cana lian Club That’s what made Canadian Club the largest- 
ie light as scotch, rich as rye, Satisfying as bourbon selling imported whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


Imported in bottle from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 


“*The beautiful echoes 
satisfy the inner man,’ my host 
explained back in Vaduz. I saw 
something else to satisfy my in- 
ner man...Canadian Club! 












You can slice it cold right from the can. Or, if you can 
bear to wait, bake it at 5° long enough to heat through. 
You can eat every bit because it has no bone, no skin—with 
just the right amount of fat left on. Hormel pre-cooks it in 


the can to save every subtle wisp of flavor—all big, tender 


slices of delicious meat... ham at its very best. 


WHOLE... QUARTER... 
(illustrated) 6% 1% pounds of the 
pounds of solid same good ham 
pink mect lightly \ boneless, skinless. 
rimmed with fat. A Convenient family 
banquet deluxe size. 


GEO. A. HORMEL 





Listen to MUSIC WITH THE HORMEL GIRLS—Saturday, CBS 


